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2028. Akeley, L. E. The problematic situation. 
Its symbolization and meanings. J. Phil., 1934, 31, 
673-681.—Practical activity is the field of ethics; 
factual objectivity is the field of knowledge; emotion 
with its valuations is the field of religion. These are 
interrelated. An emotion is a nascent action, a com- 
plex of attitudes held in restraint but directed to some 
object. An object means what we can do with it 
and undergo from it. A concept of an object is an 
operational definition. Elements in these three 
interrelated fields are not identical, but they corre- 
spond. Complexes in one field may symbolize com- 
plexes in another. Thus Mrs. Langer suggests that 
a musical composition is a symbolic pattern of an 
emotional complex. Bridgman’s article on ‘“‘Intellec- 
tual Integrity’’ suggests the extension of the idea to 
moral and religious integrity. The solution of a 
problem leads to a reorganization of objective knowl- 
edge and, at the same time, of the emotional life and 
of the world of values. Thus knowledge does not 
destroy enthusiasm, but rather complete integrity 
in one field involves integrity in the others. The 
above hypothesis suggests the origin and remedy for 
certain emotional distempers that afflict human life. 

E. T. Mitchell (Cincinnati). 

2029. Anderson, J. E. June Etta Downey: 1875- 
1932. Amer. J. Psychol., 1933, 45, 362-363.—D. E. 
Johannsen (Skidmore). 

2030. [Anon.] Papers read to the X. Interna- 
tional Congress of Psychology at Copenhagen, 1932. 
The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff, 1935. Pp. 232. 8 
guilders.—This is a separate issue of Vol. 1, No. 1, 
of the Acta Psychologica. The papers presented are 
by G. W. Allport, J. Bahle, S. Baley, K. Birnbaum, 
C. Biihler, A. Busemann, E. Claparéde, K. Duncker, 
A. Gemelli, F. L. Goodenough, H. Hetzer, W. S. 
Hunter and C. V. Hudgins, D. Katz, K. Koffka, A. 
Kronfeld, R. Miiller-Freienfels, C. S. Myers, I. P. 
Paviov, T. Pear, H. Piéron, E. Rubin, C. E. Seashore, 
and W. Stern. [For abstracts see later numbers. }— 
W. S. Hunter (Clark). 

2031. [Anon.] Tenth international congress of 
psychology, held at the University of Copenhagen, 
August 22 to 27, 1932: report. Copenhagen: Levin & 
Munksgaard, 1935. Pp. 53.—A brief résumé is given 
of the organization and activities of the congress, 
together with a list of the members and of the papers 
presented. No additional proceedings are to be 
issued, but certain selected addresses delivered at the 
congress are gathered together in the first issue of the 
Acta Psychologica. (See IX: 2030, 2074.)—W. S. 
Huater (Clark). 

2032. Babushkin, A. P. Eklektika i reaktzionnaya 
keleveta na sovietskovo rebyonka i podrostka. (Ec- 





lectics and reactionary calumniation of the Soviet 
child and adolescent.) Pedologia, 1932, 1-2, 35-41. 

A book by A. A. Smirnov on the psychology of child 
hood and adolescence is taken to task. Lenin ap- 
proved of Hegel’s characterization of eclectics as 
individuals who are either ignorant or who are very 
clever in culling bits of good from everything, but who, 
however, always lose the power of consistent thinking 
and thus of thinking itself. Smirnov seemingly is 
such an eclectic, but his crude idealism, biologism, 
and anti-Marxism are too apparent. While recogniz 
ing the importance of social factors in behavior and 
some dialectics in development, he makes social 
behavior and conflict depend not upon the class con 
tent of personality and external objective realities 
but upon the struggle of ideas, as when he says that 
different ideas usually follow each other in rapid 
succession, one idea being often superseded by 
another which is diametrically opposite; and that the 
stability of behavior depends upon the prevalence of 
some idea resulting from a prolonged conflict of ideas 
of differing directions and forces. He also denies the 
qualitative distinctness of the child’s development 
and over-emphasizes the significance of biological 
and constitutional factors when he says that the 
course of the development of the child’s mind should 
be viewed as a continuous quantitative unfolding of 
his differential activities, and when he fails to criticize 
Kretschmer, Kéhler, Freud, and Adler.—G. H. S 
Razran (Columbia). 


2033. Babushkin, A.P. Protiv vulgarnovo mekh- 
anitzisma v pedologii. (Against crude mechanism 
in pedology.) Pedologia, 1932, 3, 23-30.—Aryamov, 
the author of “General Principles of Reflexology,” 
‘“‘Fundamentals of Pedology,’”’ and many other books 
and pamphlets, is criticized as the representative of 
the crudest sort of reflexologism and mechanism. He 
writes that all behavior of man, beginning with the 
frightened cry at the sight and sound of an approach- 
ing car to the creative work of the poet and scientist, 
is only a system of conditioned reflexes and that think- 
ing could readily fit into the framework of conditioned 
reflexes of different orders. The expropriation of 
estates by peasants after the revolution and the 
accompanying unnecessary wastes are cited as ex- 
amples of disinhibitions of conditioned reflexes, the 
reflexes having been long inhibited under the Czar 
and the irradiation of the disinhibited cortical energy 
being the cause of the over-zealousness of the expro 
priators. The procuring of food and the conditioned 
reflexes built upon it are the basic driving forces of 
humanity. Reflexology enables us to penetrate more 
and more into the behavior of man and of animals and 
clearly shows us the fruitlessness and superfluousness 
of psychological theories which ruled human minds 
for thousands of years but helped nothing in under- 


225 








2034-2044 


standing and accounting for his behavior. These 
views of Aryamov are cited by the author as samples 
of crudities absurdities of adherents of reflexo- 
logism and me G. H.S. Rasran (Columbia). 


2034. Barach, J.H. Entelechy and scientific deter- 
minism in medicine. Ann. med. Hist., 1932, 4, 474- 


and 


hanism. 


486.—Points of view on freedom of the will as de- 
veloped by men in medicine.—D. J. Ingle (Mayo 
Foundation 

2035. Barr, M. W. A brief review of the life of 
Isaac Newton Kerlin, M.D. Proc. Amer. Ass. ment. 
Def., 1934, 39, 144-150.—Kerlin (1834-1893) was 
outstanding in the work with the feeble-minded. He 
was made superintendent of the Elwyn (Pa.) Training 
School in 1863, which post he occupied until death.— 
M. W. K Mooseheart Laboratory for Child 
Re Cal I 

2036. Bleuler, E. Die Beziehung der neueren 


physikalischen Vorstellungen zur Psychologie und 
Biologie. (The relation of the newer ideas in physics 
to psychology and naturw. Ges. 
78, 152-197.—Some of the recent theo- 
nts in physics, notably in connec- 
yn of the concept of causality, are 
ibjected to an analysis and criticism from the point 
It is held that 


irschr. 


biology. ) | 


hysical sciences 
1usality sided, concerning 
» the exclusion of quality, and 
ignoring the cognitive processes 
heir theories are constructed.- 
rthmore). 


2037 Boldyreff, W.N. Academician I. P. Pavlov. 
1934, l, 747 754. A 
1oration of Pavlov’s 
his family, 
le (Mayo 


is one 
iteelf ‘ intity t 


itits pl ents are 


RP RW S 


‘ . 
. wi 
’ \ulr., 


commen 
Portraits of Pavlov, 
and his laboratory are included D. J. Ing 


er pu iain te 


A ees Ghat rthda 


Bosch, R. [Ed.] Revista de medicina legal 
y jurisprudencia médica: Rosario, Argentina: Tal- 
leres Fenner. Vol. 1, No. 1, 1935. Tri-monthly. 
R. R. W1 Clark). 


2039. Brotherston, B. W. The philosophic im- 
portance of the determining tendency. /. Phil., 
1935, 32, 67-76.—Empiricism finds no self among 
mental fragments. Rationalism, beginning with the 
“IT think” ends in logical abstraction. Pragmatism 

self-knowledge to more special 
““non- 


2038 


turns away 


Bergson’s intuition discovers only 


pr »blen Ss De} 
descript mobility A study of the problem-solving 
process itself reveals a “‘tension to unity’’ which must 


be taken as an original characteristic of the will or 
self. It exists below the conscious level and we con- 
clude that “‘the spirit’s tension produces conscious- 
ness." James correctly reported two kinds of con- 
nexity in immediate experience: (1) feelings of re- 
next-to-next-ness, (2) feelings of ten- 


latedness or 
gave a confused description). 


dency (of which he 


R. B. Perry, too, called attention to ‘“‘the more deep- 
seated, sustained and general propensity, which 
accounts for the increased reactivity called ‘trying’ 


and prescribes where this shall be brought to rest,” 


GENERAL 


and he realized its importance. Whitehead asserts 
that “‘Personal identity is an inescapable fact.’’ The 
author suggests that this self-identity is a form of the 
determining tendency discoverable both by intro- 
spection and by objective psychology.— E. T. Mitchell 
(Cincinnati). 

2040. Buricescu, I. F. Opera lui N. Vaschide. 
(The work of N. Vaschide.) Rev. Fil., Bucuresti, 
1934, 19, 244~-260.—A brief biography and résumé 
of the work of N. Vaschide. A rather complete 
bibliography.— N. Margineanu (Cluj, Rumania). 

2041. Cason, H. Organic psychology. I. The 
scientific nature of psychology. J. Phii., 1934, 31, 
654-665.—Topics studied in psychology are activities 
of living organisms. Psychology is somewhat remote 
from physics, though mechanical analogies are some 
times used. But men and animals are very different 
from machines. Psychology overlaps cytology and 
histology only in so far as it studies the minute struc 
ture of the tissues of sense organs, etc. Anatomy is 
used in child, animal and abnormal psychology, where 
account must be taken of the structures that are 
functioning. Physiology is more closely related to 
psychology than are the foregoing levels, dealing as 
it does with the maintenance functions (digestion, 
reproduction, etc.). But psychology goes farther and 
involves adaptation or maladaptation of the or 
ganism to cultural environment. It emphasizes ob- 
servable behavior, learning and retention, habits, 


skills, attention, etc.—E. T. Mitchell (Cincinnati). 
2042. Cattell, R. B. Your mind and mine. Lon 
don: Harrap, 1934. Pp. 314. 7s. 6d.—This is an 


introductory book for the lay reader. A chapter on 
comparative psychology is followed by a description 
of the work of Binet, Spearman, and Terman. Mc- 
Dougall’s instinct theory is next considered, and then 
the work of Freud on neuroses and dream analysis 
Adler's theory is next dealt with, and this is followed 
by a consideration of sentiment formation. A chapter 
on abnormal psychology follows, and then a discus- 
sion of psychological types. Finally there is a chapter 
on applied psychology.—/J. M. Blackburn (Cam- 
bridge, England) 

2043. Chance, B. Goethe and his theory of colors. 
Ann, med. Hist., 1933, 4, 360-375.—D. J. Ingle 
(Mayo Foundation). 

2044. Chant,S.N.F. Mental training—a practical 
psychology. Toronto: Macmillan, 1934. Pp. x + 
195. $2.00.—Deals with practical applications of 
recent psychological findings. The introductory part, 
consisting of the first three chapters, deals with the 
general viewpoint of modern psychology and condi- 
tions under which it may be satisfactorily applied, 
emphasizing the great danger of quackery in this 
field. The six following chapters deal with the rela- 
tion of the learning process to skilled motions, mem- 
ory, attention, reasoning, making decisions, and 
general mental health. The conclusion offers certain 
practical suggestions as to the range of usefulness of 
the book. 15 figures from the author’s own experi- 
mental work, illustrating various topics, are included. 
—D. J. Wilson (University of Western Ontario). 
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2045. D(allenbach), K. M. Ludwig Reinhold 
Geissler: 1879-1932. Amer. J. Psychol., 1933, 45, 
365-366.—D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 


2046. Dempster, J. H. John Locke. Part I. 
Ann. med. Hist., 1932, 4, 12-60.—Locke is discussed 
as a physician and philosopher. He is credited with 
laying the foundations of modern psychology.—D. J. 
Ingle (Mayo Foundation). 

2047. Ferree, C. E., & Rand, G. The testing of 
visual acuity. III. Types of test field and projection 
apparatus. Amer. J. Ophthal., 1934, 17, 1147-—1150.— 
A projection apparatus is described by means of 
which all the principles recommended in this and 
previous pages of this series are exemplified.—T. 
Karwoski (Dartmouth). 

2048. Ferree, C. E., & Rand, G. A device for vary- 
ing and controlling the entrance pupil. Amer. J. 
Psychol., 1933, 45, 329-334.—D. E. Johannsen 
(Skidmore). 


2049. Fleisch, A. A new method for registering 
time intervals. Amer. J. Psychol., 1933, 45, 335-339. 
-D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 


2050. Forbes, T. W., & Mays, L. L. A device for 
automatically varying a series. Amer. J. Psycholl., 
1933, 45, 343-344.—D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 


2051. Freeman, G. L. A s.mplified heat grill. 
Amer. J. Psychol., 1933, 45, 344.—D. E. Johannsen 
(Skidmore). 


2052. Galdo, L. Su un nuovo apparecchio elettrico 
a rotazione per l’esame psico-fisico. (Concerning a 
new electrical apparatus with motor attachment for 
use in a psychophysical examination.) Riv. Psicol. 
norm. patol., 1934, 30, 240—244.—A description of an 
exposure apparatus that allows for the presentation 
of different types of visual stimuli (colors, letters, 
numbers) as well as simultaneous auditory stimuli, all 
stimuli capable of being controlled in speed, intensity 
and duration. The apparatus is convenient for use in 
psychometric examinations in which measurements of 
learning ability, voluntary and sustained attention, 
degrees of distraction, perception span, speed of 
reaction or mental fatigue are desired.—7. M. Abel 
(Sarah Lawrence). 


2053. Inbau, F. E. The ‘“‘lie-detector.”’ Sci. 
Mon., N. Y., 1935, 40, 81-87.—Description is fur- 
nished of the Keeler polygraph, used with pneumo- 
graph, continuous recording sphygmomanometer, 
and galvanometer. Cases and sample records are 
described.—J. F. Dashiell (North Carolina). 


2054. Jones, L. W. An introduction to theory and 
practice of psychology. London: Macmillan, 1934. 
Pp. x + 308.—An experimental psychology including 
some twenty laboratory experiments, many of which 
illustrate the major points of Spearman’s theory. The 
statistical technique, suitable for use in psychological 
work, is included partly in the introduction and partly 
in the last two chapters. The statistical methods in- 
clude some of the recent developments of the Spear- 
man technique.—D. J. Wilson (University of Western 
Ontario). 


2045-2058 


2055. Kantor, J. R. James Mark Baldwin. Psy- 
chol. Bull., 1935, 32, 1-3.—A brief record of Baldwin's 
professional work.—J. F. Dashiell (North Carolina). 


2056. Kolbanovskiy, V. Fiziologiya i psikhologiya 
v rabotakh akad. I. P. Pavlova. (Physiology and 
psychology in the work of Prof. I. P. Pavlov.) Kniga 
prolet. Revol., 1934, No. 6, 86-91.—As the result of 
his thirty years of experimentation with the higher 
nerve activities, 1. P. Pavlov, who began with a com- 
plete denial of psychology and of the subjective 
method of investigation of the mind, arrives with a 
conclusion at the other extreme, by recognizing the 
necessity of a fusion of the subjective with the objec- 
tive, of physiology with psychology. Mechanistic 
interpretation of the activities of the conscious mind 
still remains Pavlov’s model of experimentation in 
physical science. These contradictions in Pavlov’s 
views are explained by the incongruity between the 
suspension of his theories and the objective logic of 
his observations. The error of his views manifests 
itself distinctly in the transference of physiological 
methods to the interpretation of psychic activities in 
man. His physiological investigations by all means 
throw new light on neuro- and psychopathological 
phenomena, as well as on the nature of the material 
substrata of the normal mind. Even according to 
Pavlov, however, the whole psychic life of man, 
especially speech and thought, cannot be traced to 
physiological mechanisms alone.—E. Kagarov (Len- 
ingrad ). 

2057. Lalande, A. Philosophy in France, 1933-34. 
Phil. Rev., 1934, 44, 1-23.—Contributions of several 
French philosophers who have died in the two years 
just passed are evaluated, and many new books by 
contemporary French philosophers are reviewed, 
among them being Bergson’s La Pensée et le Mouvant. 
H. Delacroix, professor of psychology at the Sor- 
bonne, in his new book Les Grandes Formes de la Vie 
Mentale reveals the influence of Bergsonism, though 
he contests the idea that instinct functions perfectly. 
The outstanding work of introspective and descriptive 
psychology is W. Jankelevitch’s La Mauvaise Con- 
science. In Le Suicide, Charles Blondel, a specialist 
in mental diseases, defends the reality of pathological 
suicide. Léon Brunschvicg has just published Les 
Ages de I’ Intelligence, maintaining that ‘The charac- 
teristic virtue of intelligence, in its maturity, is to 
hold itself ready perpetually to correct itself.’’ Out- 
standing new works in metaphysics, esthetics, and 
history of philosophy are also evaluated.—M. F. 
Martin (West Springfield, Mass.) 


2058. Liebert, A. Contemporary German phi- 
losophy. Phil. Rev., 1934, 44, 24-45.—The develop- 
ment of a realistic metaphysics is traced to a renewed 
interest in Aristotle. German realism seeks, before 
everything else, an alliance with positive science. 
The way was prepared for realistic phenomenology 
by Wilhelm Dilthey, the founder of a critique of the 
social sciences and the creator of “interpretative psy- 
chology.”’ One of the most important representatives 
of the new psychology is Ludwig Klages. The chief 
peculiarity of this new psychology is that it refuses 
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to regard mind as composed of ‘‘elements’’ but regards 
it as a unity and as the expression of human character 

hence the name characterology. Erich Jaensch, 
director of the Institute for Psychological Anthro- 
pology at Marburg, has declared ‘‘It is the purpose 
of our movement to be the physician of civilization.” 
He and his followers center their attention on child 
dynamic, vitalistic conception of 
extended to biology by Armin 

VM. F. Martin (West Springfield, 


development The 
Gestalt 
Miller 
Mass 


2059. Luria, A. R. Krizis burzhuaznoy psikhologii. 


has been 


and others 


(The crisis in bourgeois psychology.) Pstkhologta, 
1932, 1-2, 63-97.—No one of the contemporary 
bourgeois ps ologies ever attempts to view man as 
a product of a definite historical setting, to unravel 
his nature from the surrounding social environment. 
[hey all profess either primitive biological or veiled 
idealistic points of view, describing mind either in 
terms of the natural sciences or in those of an idealistic 
yhilosoph Individuated human beings are analyzed 
isolatedly, as if man never was an organic member of a 
definite gro never had behind him an extended 
socia ist I ourgeois psychologist there is 
thing str er than to see human perception and 
oug emo! ind will as products of a social 
istor und he thus differs from the Marxian psy 
hologist not merely in details but in substance. 
Psycl g now on the threshold of momentous 
tasks Che entire psychological ‘‘structure’’ is in 
eed of a radical t smutation. In this transmuta 
tion the old significant scientific data—accumulated 
by contemporary psvchology—will of course be 
itilized. | ey will need new evaluations, a new 
setting i tem of knowledge of man and mind, 
which the psychological workers of the near future 
will re truct on the sound foundations of diale 
tical materialis: G. H. S. Rasran (Columbia). 
2060. Margineanu, N. Psihologia ca Stiinta. (Psy 
logy as scie1 R Fil., Bucuresti, 1934, 19, 


1-12 [The foundation of psychology as science has 
le dent 
| ; | | 


upon the development of the 
natural and biological s The idea of deter 
nation by reduction to elements and 
first from physics 
that we have" 


1ences. 
minisn tne ex 
the experime! 
and pl | 
too tar w 


i 
tal method came 
It seems today 
e imitation of the principles and 
iences of nature. The behavior 
1 series of sui generis qualities, charac- 
teristic only of biological and social sciences. In order 
to explain them different principles are required. The 
reduction to elements explains only some phenomena 
lhe idea of the whole should be introduced in order to 
explain other phenomena. Besides this theoretical 
volution chology has had also a methodological 


gone 
+1 , 
methods of the s 


seems to have 


one. To psychophysical methods have been added 
more psychological methods, like the qualitative 
experiment of thinking, the method of tests, the be 
havioristic ‘approach, etc. The main problems of 


hange also in time. Today one does not 


psy che yl gy 


pay much attention to sensations, reaction times, etc., 
which were the basic problems half a century ago. 
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One gives more attention to intelligence, thinking, 
temperament and character, etc.— N. Margineanu 
(Cluj, Rumania). 


2061. Max, L. W. Three new models of the syn- 
chronous motor chronoscope with accessories. Amer 
J. Psychol., 1935, 47, 152-157.—D. E. Johannsen 
(Skidmore). 


2062. McDougall, W. The frontiers of psychology. 
London: Nisbet, 1934. Pp. xi + 235. 5s.—In this 
book McDougall points out the necessity for the 
incorporation of truly psychological concepts into 
other existing sciences. He describes some of the 
limitations of the pragmatic principle in regard to 
what is true, particularly in so far as it depends on 
questions of historical truth and the validity of 
testimony—both purely psychological problems. He 
then deals with psychological questions involved in 
the frontier toward the mathematical and physical 
sciences, e.g., the psychology of arithmetical prodigies; 
and also with the fact that many physicists are 
realizing that their descriptions of the universe are 
only constructions of the human mind and of a system 
of symbols. Problems such as those involved in the 
concepts of energy and force, perceiving, conceiving 
and thinking, are then dealt with in detail. M« 
Dougall next turns to the frontier between history 
and psychology. He shows that some of the problems 
connected with it are purely psychological, and others 
need the formulation of psychological hypotheses 
Finally he turns to the question of human progress 
and the psychological problems involved in a theory 
of value, offering to this the influence of 
sentiment development.—/J. M. Blackburn (Cam 
bridge, England). 

2063. McFarland, R.A. Psychological research in 
Soviet Russia. Sci. Mon., N. Y., 1935, 40, 177-181 

In addition to the universities and technical schools 
over 800 institutes have been established to investigate 
scientifically the basic problems of human individual 
and social behavior; special emphasis is placed upon 
psychotechnics, crime and delinquency, 
preventive social psychiatry, culture 
psychology of primitive peoples, etc. The directions 
of approach are novel, and express the new political 
in which the remolding of social environ- 
J. F. Dashiell 


as a clue 


pe dology 
conditioning, 


ideology, 
mental factors are considered crucial. 
(North Carolina). 

2064. McGeoch, J. A. The Pittsburgh meeting of 
the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science and associated societies. Section on psy- 
chology (I). Science, 1935, 81, 125-127.—R. R. 
Willoughby (Clark). 

2065. Nafe, J. P. Edgar James Swift: 1860-1932. 
Amer. J. Psychol., 1933, 45, 364-365.—D. E. Johann- 
sen (Skidmore). 


2066. Navarro, F. Constantino von Monakow y su 
obra. (Constantine von Monakow and his work.) 
Santiago de Chile: Leblanc, 1934. Pp. 175.—A 
résumé of the life and influence of Von Monakow. 
His original productions in the fields of cerebral 
anatomy and cerebral localization, and his general 
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contributions to biology, neurology, and psychiatry 
are considered. Man’s development is governed by 
hormic directing influences of the nature of hereditary 
potentialities. —R. M. Bellows (Ohio State). 


2067. Navarro, F. Algunas consideraciones sobre 
el metodo en psicologia genética. (Some considera- 
tions upon method in genetic psychology.) Rev. 
chil. Pediat., 1933, 1-24.—Purposive striving mani- 
fests itself in man in: (1) the formative instinct; 
(2) the instinct of conservation; (3) the sexual 
instinct; (4) the social instinct; and (5) the religious or 
cosmic instinct. Seven genetic phases of the forma- 
tive developmental period are recognized.—R. M. 
Bellows (Ohio State). 


2068. Odani, S., & others. [Eds.] Japanese 
journal of experimental psychology. Kyoto: Kyoto 
Association of Experimental Psychology. Vol. 1, 
No. 1, April 1934. Semi-annually.—R. R. Willoughby 
(Clark). 


2069. O’Neil, W. M. Mind as feeling? Aust. J- 
Psychol. Phil., 1934, 12, 280-288.—Like knowing and 
striving, feeling is properly a relation between mind 
in one of its aspects and an object. This possibility 
is not recognized by J. Anderson, who would describe 
mind as feeling while regarding feeling as quality 
(see VIII: 4825). To adopt the latter view would be 
to make the subject-matter of psychology inacces- 
sible, or else to lose the distinction between psychology 
and other sciences. But if feeling is admitted as a 
relation it qualifies for true psychological treatment. 
Anderson’s rejoinder, that the treatment of feeling as 
quality cannot be escaped, is appended in a note.— 
H. D. Spoeri (St. Johnsbury, Vt.) 


2070. Paterson, D. G. The forty-second annual 
meeting of the American Psychological Association. 
Amer. J. Psychol., 1935, 47, 166-168.—D. E. Johann- 
sen (Skidmore). 


2071. Popper, K. Logik der Forschung. Vienna: 
Springer, 1935. Pp. vii + 246. RM. 13.50.—The 
author holds that scientific theories cannot be demon- 
strated as true or false, but must maintain them- 
selves against a set of more basic propositions which 
are relatively atomic. These basic propositions 
cannot be verified with finality, but are subject to an 
endless process of validation, and rest ultimately on 
probability. The most significant portion of the book 
is the analysis of probability, Popper’s interpretation 
being a modified form of the frequency theory. There 
is also a chapter on quantum mechanics, with an 
analysis of the indeterminacy principle—E. T. 
Mitchell (Cincinnati). 


2072. Radulescu-Motru, C. Intuitia timpului. 
(Intuition of time.) An. Psthol., 1934, 1, 1-13. 
Some historical and philosophical considerations on 
the intuition of time. Kant considered it as a priori 
form of experience. The dominant conception of 
today is that of Bergson. According to the author 
the main problems which require experimental proof 
are the following: (1) the difference between the 
psychological nature of the intuition of time and the 
order of representations, associations and perceptions; 
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(2) time considered from the physiological and sensory 
point of view seems to be conditioned by the organic 
sensations. In order to have a real perception of 
time as ‘‘durate’’ we need (a) to realize the order of 
succession and distinguish between past, present and 
future, and (b) to perceive the order of succession of 
the exterior and interior movement. In the first case 
we have a psychological and subjective intuition of 
time, which characterizes people without special 
culture; in the second case we have objective time, 
which serves as basis for scientific knowledge. The 
technique of the experimental researches is different 
in the two cases. In other words it depends upon the 
problem which we take into consideration.— N. 
Margineanu (Cluj, Rumania). 

2073. Razran,G.H.S. Psychology in the U.S.S.R. 
J. Phil., 1935, 32, 19-—24.—In his general approach the 
Soviet psychologist is a scientific worker engaged in a 
selection of problems relevant to social construction. 
Psychology has become less philosophical and has 
developed techniques and methods appropriate to its 
problems. The initial assumption of dialectical 
materialism commits the psychologist to the inter- 
pretation of psychological phenomena in terms of 
dynamic conflicting tendencies from which emerge 
new qualities and higher levels. He therefore rejects 
both atomism and structuralism. The emphasis of 
most research is on class and occupational differences 
rather than on individual psychology. In the field of 
testing the interest is in vocational and mechanical 
tests. Luria and Vigotski are working with apes, 
primitive peoples, and children on the relation of 
speech and thinking. Pavlov, in his imposing new 
iaboratories, is working on the genetics of conditioned 
reflexes. A thorough mechanist, he criticizes ‘‘in- 
sight,’’ “Gestalt,’’ etc. Others, however, have modi- 
fied their mechanistic views and hold that psychology 
has its own laws, not derivable from physical prin- 
ciples.— E. T. Mitchell (Cincinnati). 

2074. Révész, R. [Ed.] Acta psychologica. 
Hague: Martinus Nijhoff. Vol. 1, No. 1, 
12 guilders.— R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 


2075. Roback, A. A. Hugo Miinsterberg (1863- 
1916). Encycl. soc. Sci., 1933, 11, 136.—R. J. Beitel, 
Jr. (Clark). 


2076. Rudik, P. K voprosu o burzhuaznykh 
vliyaniyakh v izmerenii intellekta. (The problem of 
bourgeois influences in the measurement of intellect. ) 
Psikhologia, 1932, 3, 8-25.—The specificities of abili- 
ties are distortions resulting from the capitalistic 
means of production. In the communist society 
personalities will not be one-sided, but capable of all 
forms of labor and activities. Human beings will of 
course still differ from each other, but the differences 
will be quantitative and not qualitative. Intellect is 
not biological or social or a result of the interaction 
of these two factors but a real biosocial unity in which, 
however, the social is the guiding principle. Man 
inherits only a general anatomico-physiological sub- 
stratum, the direction for which is given by the group, 
class, or mode of production. Work, says Engels, is 
the basic condition of human existence to the extent 
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2077-2089 
that we may in a certain sense say that work created 
man. Soviet tests of intellect have been heretofore 
too much like their bourgeois models, reflecting 
bourgeois interests and relations as well as a mech- 
anistic or idealistic ideology. It is of prime import- 
ance to “‘sovietize’’ these tests so that they may be 
more suitable for Soviet workers and students.— 
G. H. S. Rasran (Columbia). 

2077. Salomon, A. Emil Miinsterberg (1855- 
1911). Encyel. soc. Sct., 1933, 11, 135-136.—R. J. 
Bettel, Jr. (Clark). 

2078. Salomon, G. Franz Carl Miiller-Lyer 
(1857-1916). Encycl. soc. Sct., 1933, 11, 83-84.— 
R. J. Bestel, Jr. (Clark). 

2079. Savitz, H. A. Maimonides’ hygiene of the 
soul. Ann. med. Hist., 1932, 4, 80-86.—Maimonides 
was a philosopher, astronomer, and physician of the 
twelfth century. A discussion of his psychology.— 
D. J. Ingle (Mayo Foundation). 

2080. Somerville, J. The strange case of modern 
psychology. J. Phil., 1934, 31, 571-577.—John 
Locke, ‘‘father of modern psychology,”’ proposed to 
examine into the origin, certainty, and extent of 
human knowledge, and the grounds of belief and 
opinion. He decided not to meddle with the physical 
basis of mind, sensation, ideas, etc. Modern psy- 
chology excludes consideration of the topics which 
Locke undertook to investigate, and adopts as its 
field the subject matter which Locke deliberately 
excluded. William James clearly defined the new aim 
and the new methods which accompany it, and he 
criticized Locke and his followers as metaphysicians. 
Strangely enough recent psychologists apply the same 
criticism to James. The biological approach has not 
shed light on Locke's problem, and, though it may in 
time do so, not its aim.—E. T. Mitchell 
Cincinnati) 

2081. Sperantia, E. Locul vietii psihice in con- 
structia unei biologii generale. (Role of psycho- 
logical life in a general biology.) Rev. Fil., Bucurests, 
1934, 19, 149-157.—Psychology should be con- 
sidered as a biological science. It studies one aspect 
of life. Biology includes psychology, and the relation 
between these two sciences is and must be very close. 
The relation is also one of reciprocity. Psychology 
must be based upon biology and biology must take 
into consideration psychological life.— N. Margineanu 
(Cluj, Rumania). 


2082. Stadelmann, R. 
(1752-1809). Encycl. soc. 
R. J. Beitel, Jr. (Clark). 

2083. Stalnaker, J.M. The psychological contribu- 
tions of Teachers College Contributions to Education. 
Teach. Coll. Rec., 1935, 36, 419-420.—Summary of 
the nature of the T.C.C.E. which have been noted in 
Psychological Abstracts.—J. M. Stalnaker (Chicago) 


2084. Torbek, V. M. Protiv idealisticheskovo bio- 
logizatorstva i vulgarnovo mekhanitzisma. (Against 
idealistic biologizing and crude mechanism.) Pedolo- 
gia, 1932, 3, 31-36.—A book by E. A. Arkin, ‘‘Person- 
ality and Environment in the Light of Contemporary 
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Johannes von Miiller 
Sci., 1933, 11, 81-82.— 
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Biology,"’ is criticized. The book is anti- Marxian and 
anti-dialectical. Physical and biological factors are 
placed on a par with social, and the interaction of the 
factors is conceived as a mechanistic process. Social 
traditions are only a complex of conditioned reflexes; 
the highest experiences of the conscious mind are only 
super-refiexes; education is just the proper switching 
of conditioned reflexes; human striving is no more 
than a goal reflex; and the like. Arkin forgets the 
Marxian concept that man changes the environment 
and that in changing the environment he also changes 
his own nature, but considers the environment as a 
‘regulator’ to which human beings merely make 
adjustments. Adjustments he conceives as equilibra- 
tions of forces instead of conflicts of forces. Subjective 
experiences he considers only by-products, ignoring 
the dialectical view that, while consciousness is the 
product of highly organized matter, it actively affects 
matter and the environment.—G. H. S. Razran 
(Columbia). 

2085. Turner, W. D. The use of glass tubing for 
pulleys. Amer. J. Psychol., 1935, 47, 157-158.— 
D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 


2086. Wagenmmann, A. [Ed.] Bericht tiber die 
fiinfzigste Zusammenkunft der Deutschen Ophthal- 
mologischen Gesellschaft in Heidelberg 1934. (Re- 
port of the 50th meeting of the German Ophthal- 
mological Society in Heidelberg 1934.) Munich: 
J. F. Bergmann, 1934. Pp. 420. RM. 28.—R. R. 
Willoughby (Clark). 


2087. Washburn, M. F. James Mark Baldwin: 
1861-1934. Amer. J. Psychol., 1935, 47, 168-169.— 
D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 


2088. Watson, G. Psychology in Germany and 
Austria. Psychol. Bull., 1934, 31, 755-776.—140 
titles nominated by 15 psychologists at 15 German and 
Austrian institutions as being the most original 
studies in those countries are furnished and classified. 
In general, ‘German psychology is still more thought- 
ful, more qualitative, more subjective, more con- 
cerned with wholes, more insistent on understanding 
the particular case, more apt to make typological and 
characterological studies, more interested in achieving 
insight, more concerned with schools and systems”’ 
than is American psychology.—J. F. Dashiell (North 
Carolina). 


2089. Weatherhead, L. D. Psychology and life. 
New York: Abingdon, 1935. Pp. xix + 280. $2.00.— 
This is a book one might wish to give to a friend 
interested in the therapeutic side of psychology, but 
not familiar with its fundamentals. While not for- 
getting the latitude of his profession, the writer is 
yet scrupulous with respect to authorities in dealing 
with strictly psychological matters. Although dis- 
claiming skill as a psychoanalyst, his lucid and attrac- 
tive style is illustrated by cases in which he has given 
psychotherapeutic treatment. He does not hold, 
however, that clergymen as a class should try to do 
this. Among the topics which are treated at some 
length are: repression and self-control; the inferiority 
complex ; fear, anxiety, phobia, and worry ; and depres- 
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sion and Hylan (Stoneham, 
Mass. ) 
[See also abstracts 2131, 2182, 2208, 2285, 2288, 
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2090. Bosch, R. La situacion médico-legal de los 
ciegos. (The medico-legal situation of the blind.) 
Rev. Med. leg. Jur. med., 1935, 1, 5-19.—Blindness is 
a mitigating circumstance which implies recognition 
of less penal responsibility.—R. M. Bellows (Ohio 
State). 

2091. Chen, L. Periodicity in oscillation. Brit. J. 
Psychol., 1935, 25, 382-392.—Periodic curves of 
efficiency, agreeing with each other in phase, were 
obtained for the visual and auditory thresholds, and 
for the performance in simple addition and cancella- 
tion, of 54school-boys. These empirical curves agreed 
with the theoretical curve obtained by Dr. Philpott.— 
M. D. Vernon (Cambridge, England). 

2092. Cloud, D. T. Some results from the use of 
the Gault teletactor. Amer. Ann. Deaf, 1933, 200-203. 
—On October 13th, 1931, the Illinois State School for 
the Deaf was equipped with the Gault teletactor. A 
class of eight pupils ranged in age from five years and 
five months to seven years and five months at the 
time they entered the special class on the date men- 
tioned. Their hearing loss ranged from 43% to 81%. 
One of the regular teaching staff, Alice Plouer, was in 
charge of the class under the general direction of the 
superintendent, Cloud, and Robert H. Gault. By 
means of the equipment, the pupils were all able to 
feel the teacher's voice, greatly amplified, while they 
rested their fingers each upon his own vibrating unit. 
The superintendent thus summarizes the results of 
that first year’s experiment: ‘First, the teletactor 
proved to be an aid in tone production; second, it 
offered an easy means of distinguishing between long 
and short vowels and for drilling on words in which 
these sounds occur; third, it affords a convenient 
nicans for pointing out silent and unvoiced elements; 
fourth, accent in a combination of syllables is more 
easily developed by aid of the teletactor than without 
it; fifth, the omission of an element or a syllable when 
it should be vocalized, or its vocalization when it 
should be silent, is more easily corrected by use of the 
instrument than otherwise.””’ On the whole, the 
apparatus has proven to be an effective stimulator of 
interest in oral work. ‘To all these advantages we 
attribute the fact that the pupils in the teletactor 
room have a much smoother speech than is usually 
found in deaf children of their age.’"—R. H. Gault 
(Northwestern). 

2093. Davidson, H. P. A study of reversals in 
young children. J. genet. Psychol., 1934, 45, 452-465. 
—Kindergarten and first-grade pupils were examined 
with a form perception test and a word perception 
test, each consisting of a key item followed by a list of 
other items that included direct and reversed repeti- 
tions of the key item, the instructions being to mark 
those of the lists that were ‘‘exactly the same”’ as the 
key items. Practically all kindergarten and a high 
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percentage of first-grade pupils marked at least one 
reversed form; decrease in reversals so made was 
related to CA and MA. This is taken to confirm the 
author’s theory that it is natural for many young 
children to read words backward.—J/. F. Dashtell 
(North Carolina). 

2094. Davis, H., Derbyshire, A. J., & Lurie, M. 
A modification of auditory theory. Trans. Amer. 
otol. Soc., 1934, 24, 110-119.—The electrical response 
of the cochlea is attributed to the activity of the organ 
of Corti. It seems probable that this electrical dis- 
turbance has a role in setting up impulses in the eighth 
nerve. When the amplitude of the cochlear response 
and the amplitude of the action potential waves from 
the eighth nerve are compared over the range of fre- 
quencies the plotted curves are nearly parallel. Below 
1000 per second the frequency of fiber discharge is 
determined by the frequency of the stimulating sound 
wave. Above this frequency the fibers respond to 
alternate sound waves, or 1 to 3, the ratio being in- 
creased and irregular at still higher frequencies. Dis- 
cussion.—D. J. Ingle (Mayo Foundation). 

2095. Dimmick, F. L., & McMichael,G. The psy- 
chophysical determination of the limits of pure gray. 
Amer. J. Psychol., 1933, 45, 313-314.—The method 
of constant stimuli was used. ‘‘Our results agree with 
the contention that gray is an unique color quality, 
not a black-white composite, and establish 84° (+ 10°) 
white plus 276° (+ 10°) black as the equation for 
neutral gray under our conditions of illumination."’- 
D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 

2096. Dionessow, S. M., Lebedinsky, A. W., 
Jurzajew, J. P., & Zagoruljko, L. T. [The effect of 
physical work on visual adaptation in darkness. } 
Fiziol. Zh. U.S.S.R., 1933, 16, 733-739.—After 
moderate exercise in darkness visual acuity increases 
for a time, then decreases, and frequently has another 
period of increase. Violent exercise produces an im 
mediate decrease followed by an increase. The 
duration of the phases is something like fifteen min 
utes.— H. E. Burtt (Ohio State). 

2097. Ewing, A. W. G., & Littler, T.S. Auditory 
fatigue and adaptation. Brit. J. Psychol., 1935, 25, 
284-307.—The ears were stimulated separately 
through a telephone by means of, first, a Western 
Electric No. 2A Audiometer, and, in later experi- 
ments, by a beat tone oscillator. A diminution of 
auditory acuity, the extent of which was related to 
duration, intensity and frequency of the stimulus, 
was produced by intense stimulation. The behavior 
of a given ear showed fair reliability, but there were 
great individual differences between different ears. 
Auditory fatigue was not invariably accompanied 
by the subjective phenomena of acute local discom- 
fort and/or pain. The threshold of feeling was higher, 
in terms of intensity, than that of fatigue, and this 
feeling was therefore no adequate protection against 
excessive and harmful stimulation of the ears.—M. D. 
Vernon (Cambridge, England). 

2098. Ferree, C. E., Rand, G., & Hardy, C. An 
important factor in space perception in the peripheral 
field of vision. Amer. J. Psychol., 1933, 45, 228-247. 
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—The particular problem of the present study was to 
investigate the refractive conditions in the peripheral 
field. This involved the development of an instru- 
ment which would permit accurate and practical 
measurement in this part of the eye. The eyes ex- 
amined fell into three classes: type A, eye becomes 
more myopic in the horizontal plane and more hy- 
peropic in the vertical plane as the periphery is 
approached; type B, the eye becomes less myopic in 
the horizontal! plane and more hyperopic in the vertical 
plane; type C, the refractive condition is asymmetrical 
for the nasal and temporal halves of the field. The 
authors list 7 problems in the field that need further 
investigation.— D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 


2099. Granit,R. Nathinnans, synnervens och sen- 
soriets reaktioner vid kontinuerlig och intermittent 
ljusretning. I. Inledning. Nathinnans och synner- 
vens elektriska reaktioner vid belysning. II. Flim- 
mermetoden och dess anvindning fir studiet av 
nithinnans funktion. (The reactions of the retina, 
the optical nerve, and the sensorium to continuous and 
intermittentlight stimulation. I. Introduction. Elec- 
trical reactions in the retina and the optical nerve to 
II. The flicker method and its applica- 
tion in the study of retinal functions.) Finska 
Lékaresdllsk. Handl., 1934, 76, 866-926; 986-1031. 
This is a thorough review and discussion of compara- 
tively recent investigations concerning the electro- 
physiology of the retina and of the optic nerve. Un- 
published data obtained by Granit and Therman are 
also partly included. The latter of the two articles 
deals especially with the correlation between the 
electrophysiological processes and the facts of per- 
23 graphs and illustrations; a bibliography 
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ception 
of 100 references; and summaries in German.— V. 
Coucheron-Jarl (Mooseheart Laboratory for Child 
Research 


2100. Hayes, S. P. Problems in the psychology of 
blindness. Outlook for Blind, 1933,27,209-216.—Num- 
erous popular opinions regarding the blind are pre- 
sented, and such fallacies discussed as the belief that 
the blind, by reason of reduction in one important 
field of sensation, compensate decidedly in others. 
Novelists frequently give rise to erroneous impres- 
sions in presenting fictitious blind characters. There is 
a popular notion that the blind can distinguish colors 
by touch. Testimony of Clarence Hawkes, an intelli- 
gent blind man, is given to show that one detects 
differences in coins by thickness, size and serrated 
edges. Passivity of countenance is often regarded as 
an indication of mental dulness. The keenness of wit 
of the blind is shown to offset this idea. Several 
novelists have used plots about the deception of the 
blind in reacting to a known person as to a stranger. 
As a matter of fact, this can rarely be done, as voice 
and other characteristics soon reveal the identity of 
anyone associated with the blind. ‘The blind” 
should not be considered asa class. The heads of two 
state institutions declare that we often confuse litera- 
ture of opinion with literature of fact. Ability of the 
blind to master difficulties which appear insurmount- 
able, as compared with those of seeing persons, has 
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led to misconceptions as to the blind person's power 
of compensation. Most of the scientific studies as to 
sensory discrimination among blind subjects have 
been made since the last half of the 19th century.— 
S. S. Hawk (Univ. Southern California). 


2101. Hayes, S. P. Sensory compensation of the 
vicariate of the senses. Outlook for Blind, 1934, 28, 
7-12; 36.—The author shows the fallacy of Levy's 
theory that nervous energy not required for vision is 
distributed among the remaining sensory avenues, so 
that they become more acute than in seeing persons. 
Babcock, in the '90’s, maintained that senses of touch, 
hearing and smell must of necessity be employed with 
great accuracy by the blind. What often appears to 
be uncanny power is really only trained, accurate 
perception. Sensitivity of the nerves of the face in 
blind persons is highly developed. Their ability to 
distinguish colors by touch is questioned, however. 
Explanations are given for apparent compensations 
in this field. Kunz (German) found blind subjects 
superior in sense of touch to seeing persons. Later 
investigators questioned his results because of the 
small number of cases. Griesbach (1899) compared 
blind and seeing subjects in hearing, smell and touch. 
In distinguishing direction of sound he found no 
essential differences, and none in determining distances 
at which sounds could be heard. The “musical ear’’ 
of the blind was no better than that of sighted subjects. 
In acuteness of smell, Griesbach, using an olfacto- 
meter, found no superiority in the blind. As to acute- 
ness of touch, experiments with an esthesiometer 
yielded no evidence of superiority of touch in blind 
subjects. In fact, constant reading of Braille tends 
to blunt the sense of touch in the fingers used. Re- 
sults indicate that there is no vicariate of the senses in 
blindness.—S. S. Hawk (Univ. Southern California). 


2102. Hayes, S. P. Where did that sound come 
from? Teach. Forum (Blind), 1935,7, No. 3, 47-51.— 
The author has previously explained absence of com- 
pensation among the blind in unpracticed activities. 
He now describes experiments in sound localization 
which point toward possible compensation in practiced 
activities. The subjects used were blind students in 
the Pennsylvania Institution for the Blind and seeing 
students in Mount Holyoke College. The first table 
shows percentages of correct localization made by all 
groups. Seeing girls were somewhat superior to blind 
boys, and more so as compared with blind girls. The 
range of scores was greater in blind subjects. A second 
table gives average errors per student in sound 
localization. In amount of error from correct posi- 
tion, the blind boys made the best scores, blind girls 
not so good, and seeing girls were poorest. There 
was little relationship between scores and amount 
of vision or intelligence. Superiority of blind subjects 
seems to be the result of daily practice in localization, 
as this meets an urgent need. Seeing subjects depend 
upon the eye for accurate localization of sounds com- 
ing from the median plane in front or behind, whereas 
the blind have learned to attend to minute differences 
which escape the person of normal vision. The greater 
physical activity and freedom of blind boys explains 
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their superiority to blind girls. While denying general 
superior sensory acuity, the author believes that in 
sound localization the blind do compensate through 
practice and necessity.—S. S. Hawk (Univ. Southern 
California). 


2103. Howe, H. A. The relation of the organ of 
Corti to audioelectric phenomena in deaf albino cats. 
Amer. J. Physiol., 1935, 111, 187-191.—The examin- 
ation of auditory nerve and cochlear electrical cur- 
rents of 12 deaf albino cats is reported. The intensity 
of the auditory response was compared with that of a 
stimulus transmitted by telephone. In 5 cats, deaf in 
both ears, no electrical response was obtained. Serial 
sections showed degeneration in the organ of Corti 
in all cases, with a total degeneration and displace- 
ment of Reissner’s membrane in extreme cases. How- 
ever, in some cases there was total destruction of the 
end organ, with ganglion cell and nerve remaining 
normal. It is concluded that the cochlear response 
depends on the integrity of the organ of Corti, and 
that it may be regarded as an index of the ear’s normal 
activity.—T. W. Forbes (N. Y. Psychiatric Institute). 


2104. Kardos, L. Ding und Schatten. Eine ex- 
perimentelle Untersuchung iiber die Grundlagen des 
Farbensehens. (Thing and shadow. An experi- 
mental investigation on the basis of cdlor vision.) 
Z. Psychol., 1934, Suppl. vol. 23, pp. x + 184.—Ex- 
tensive experiments on the perception of shadow are 
used as the basis for a consideration of the general 
problem of color constancy. The appearance of 
shadow may be transformed into that of color in three 
ways: (1) by the introduction of figural contours, 
(2) by the introduction of genuine object-contours 
(inumbral shadowing), (3) by the introduction of 
aperture contours. These techniques were used for 
the production of three shadow-field phenomena, in 
each of which measurable differences in the brightness 
of a color were brought about by the transformation of 
shadow into color or color into shadow without change 
in physical stimulus intensity. Kardos proceeds from 
his experimental results to a restatement in mathe- 
matical form of the essential relationships involved in 
color constancy phenomena and to a reinterpretation 
of the relationship between color constancy and color 
contrast.—R, B. MacLeod (Swarthmore). 


2105. Law, F. W. The refractive error of twins. 
Brit. J. Ophthal., 1935, 19, 99-101.—The author pre- 
sents the results of ophthalmic examinations of 8 pairs 
of presumably monozygotic twins, and compares them 
with the results obtained from 3 pairs of dissimilar 
twins. Of the 8 cases, 4 pairs were squinters, and one 
member of another pair had a slight convergence. 
Comparing his results with those obtained by Wilson 
(Brit. J. Ophthal., 1932, 16, 421) the author draws the 
following conclusions: ‘‘(1) That pairs of identical 
twins have by no means always identical refractions; 
(2) that the refractions in the case of identical twins 
are alike at least twice as often as they are in the case 
of brothers and sisters of the same family born at 
different times; (3) the occurrence of strabismus is 
higher in twins than in sibs of different ages—it occurs 
sometimes in one member of the pair only, but far 
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more commonly in both members, and then is of the 
same nature and direction in each.’’—R. J. Bestel, Jr. 
(Clark). 

2106. Lurie, M. H., Davis, H., & Derbyshire, A. J. 
The electrical activity of the cochlea in certain patho- 
logical conditions. Trans. Amer. otol. Soc., 1934, 
24, 100-109.—The cochlear response seems to depend 
upon the organ of Corti, for it is absent when the 
organ of Corti is absent and present when the organ of 
Corti is normal. Deficiencies in the organ of Corti 
are accompanied by deficiencies in the cochlear re- 
sponse. Nerve impulses are not found in the absence 
of cochlear activity, but may be absent when the 
cochlear response is present. Discussion.—D. J. 
Ingle (Mayo Foundation). 

2107. Mayer-Hillebrand, F. Zur Frage, ob nur 
den willkiirlichen oder auch den unwillkiirlichen 
Augenbewegungen eine raumumstimmende Wirkung 
zukommt. [I. (Does a space-reévaluation accom- 
pany involuntary as well as voluntary eye move- 
ments?) Z. Psychol., 1934, 133, 247-305.—Experi- 
ments on after-images confirm the view that only 
voluntary eye movements are accompanied by a 
change in the field of attention and that no change in 
space value accompanies involuntary eye movements. 
Only the former are connected with a shift in the 
subjective visual field which is caused by a spatial 
change in the focus of attention and manifests itself 
by a change in the acuity gradient. The lack of con- 
gruence between attention center and acuity center 
irritates the sympathetic nervous system, which 
mediates the shift.—R. 7. Ross (Yale). 


2108. Monnier, M. Ueber kirperliche und see- 
lische Einfliisse auf Pupillenbewegungen und Pupil- 
lenzustinde. (Regarding bodily and psychical in- 
fluences upon movements and states of the pupils of 
the eyes.) Nervenarzt, 1934, 7, 349-361; 398-413.— 
H. Sprockhoff (Heidelberg). 


2109. Pavlicek, G., & Jenkins, J.G. Paradoxical 
warmth. Amer. J. Psychol., 1933, 45, 350-353.— 
Citations from the literature and the report of a 
qualitative experiment proving the existence of 
paradoxical warmth.—D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 


2110. Peter, L. Zur Kenntnis der Vererbung der 
totalen Farbenblindheit. (On the inheritance of total 
color blindness.) Arch. Klaus-Stift. VererbForsch., 
1926, 2, 143-189.— R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 


2111. Petran, L. A. Pitch discrimination near the 
upper and lower thresholds of audition. Amer. J. 
Psychol., 1933, 45, 248-262.—It was found that O's 
with pitch discrimination better than average have 
great difficulty in telling which of two tuning-fork 
tones, both of which are below 50 d.v./s., is the higher. 
Discrimination in the upper range was very poor. 
The relation of the results to theories of audition is 
considered briefly —D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 


2112. Pratt, C. C. The time-error in psycho- 
physical judgments. Amer. J. Psychol., 1933, 45, 
292-297.—The author considers from a theoretical 
point of view reasons basic to the time-error found in 
psychophysical judgments, and concludes: “The 
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effective comparison-value of the first member of a 
pair of stimuli presented for judgment with respect 
to intensity decreases in magnitude after the first 
three seconds, unless the impression from some 
secondary stimulus constitutes an integral part of 
the comparison-field, in which case the comparison- 
value of the first stimulus becomes a function both of 
time and of the magnitude of the secondary stimulus 
relative to the first comparison-stimulus."—D. E. 
Johannsen (Skidmore). 

2113. Riechert,T. Beobachtungen an einem Phan- 
tomarm. (Observations of an imaginary arm.) 
Nervenarst, 7, No. 10.—The “sensations” of an 
amputated arm are not due to peripheral mechanisms, 
nor do they depend upon a centrally derived image of 
the missing member. They are due rather to the 
changed vascular system. Stimulation of the stump 
(stroking, etc.) was experienced as similar to bathing 
of the other arm in warm water.—H. Sprockhoff 
(Heidelberg). 

2114. Scheidemann, N. V. A novel experiment 
with the negative after-image. Amer. J. Psychol., 
1933, 45, 361-362.—D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 


2115. Shambaugh, G. E., Wallner, L. J., Greene, 
L. D., & Shambaugh, G. E., Jr. Severe deafness in 
adults. A clinical study. Arch. Otolaryng., Chicago, 
1933, 18, 430-448.— R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 


2116. Sterzinger,O. Chemopsychologische Unter- 
suchungen iiber den Zeitsinn. (Chemico-psycho- 
logical investigation of the time sense.) Z. Psychol., 
1935, 134, 100-131.—The effects of quinine, thyroxin, 
alcohol and caffeine (tea) upon the temporal length of 
intervals of 5 seconds, 5 minutes, and 15 minutes 
were investigated. The time sense is thought to de- 
pend on basic cell metabolism. Quinine makes time 
intervals seem longer than they really are (with some 
exceptions at the 5-minute level), and thyroxin 
shortens the interval. Alcohol lengthens the interval, 
caffeine shortens it. The theory of the time sense 
and problems for future investigation are discussed.— 


R. gf Ross Yale . 


2117. Stone, T. T. Role of the anterior roots in 
visceral sensibility. Arch. Neurol. Psychtat., Chicago, 
1933, 30, 99-106.—( Biol. Abstr. 1X: 722). 

2118. Sztucki, B. Ueber die Schwellenkonzentra- 
tionen sauer Geschmacksreize. (The threshold con- 
centrations of acid taste stimuli.) Charlottenburg: 
Hoffmann, 1934. Pp. 17.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark), 


2119. Vernon, P. E. Auditory perception. I. The 
Gestalt approach. II. The evolutionary approach. 
Brit. J. Psychol., 1934, 25, 123-139; 1935, 25, 265-283. 

In most work on hearing, no account has been taken 
of the actual psychological experience in hearing 
noises, chords, voices, etc., the implication being that 
this is synthesized from elementary sensations. But 
this experience is a unity. In most cases, the ordinary 
listener does not know the physical constitution of 
the sound stimulus, e.g., he cannot unless highly 
skilled analyze out partials in a compound tone; but 
he frequently perceives a definite figure, of greater 
or less complexity, standing out from an indefinite 
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auditory background. The peripheral analysis postu- 
lated by the resonance theory offers no explanation of 
this figure-ground experience; nor do the telephone or 
volley theories. A motor theory, modified by certain 
Gestalt principles, is put forward to account for the 
above phenomena, and for the fact that the original 
responses of animals and untrained humans to music 
and to noises are mainly organic, or overt reflex 
action. The figure perception depends on the dis- 
criminative reaction to a “‘good Gestalt,’’ the same 
response being evoked when the figure recurs as a 
“poor Gestalt.’’ Bibliography of 59 titles.—M. D. 
Vernon (Cambridge, England). 


2120. Washburn, M. F., & Gillette, A. Studies 
from the Psychological Laboratory of Vassar College. 
LXII. Motor factors in voluntary control of cube per- 
spective fluctuations and retinal rivalry fluctuations. 
Amer. J. Psychol., 1933, 45, 315—319.—Attempts con- 
sciously to control the fluctuations of a cube indicate 
that a control which is accompanied by various motor 
processes is the most efficient—D. E. Johannsen 
(Skidmore). 


2121. Washburn, M. F., & Smith, D. L. Studies 
from the Psychological Laboratory of Vassar College. 
LXIII. Stereoscopic binocular fusion in the original 
impression and in the negative after-image. Amer. 
J. Psychol., 1933, 45, 320-321.—It was found that 
binocular fusion occurred for a longer time in the 
original impression than in the negative after-image.- 
D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 


2122. Werner, H. Studies on contour: I. Qualita- 
tive analyses. Amer. J. Psychol., 1935, 47, 40-64. 
The present series of experiments (31 altogether) was 
planned for the purpose of establishing ‘‘experi- 
mentally some facts concerning the nature of contour 
and its significance for the process of building up the 
optical object.’’ Different contours were presented 
stroboscopically, the duration of the exposure period 
and of the pauses being measured and varied. It was 
found that with certain types of contours the second 
one (at optimal speeds of presentation) would com- 
pletely disappear. The explanation offered is that 
every visual object is built up by a psychophysical 
process; normally such a construction comes into 
existence because of the psychophysical difference 
between the figure and its background. If this rela- 
tionship is disturbed, then the contour is upset, and 
the figure cannot appear. Other aspects of contour 
studied are: the energy of contours, the equivocality of 
contours, equivalent modes of contour, structural 
direction of contour, and the unification of diversely 
located contour processes.—D. E. Johannsen (Skid- 
more). 


2123. Woodrow, H. Individual differences in the 
reproduction of temporal intervals. Amer. J. Psy- 
chol., 1933, 45, 271-281.—A study of constant time 
errors indicated that both positive and negative errors 
occur with all the time intervals used. The longer the 
standard time, the greater the variability, in general, 
but the kind of error seems to be a function of the 
individual subject. A use of two different instruc- 
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tions indicated that this is largely a function of the 
difference in attitude.— D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 


[See also abstracts 2043, 2047, 2048, 2052, 2086, 
2125, 2129, 2142, 2146, 2151, 2165, 2172, 2194, 
2214, 2216, 2218, 2219, 2221, 2222, 2229, 2526, 
2543. ] 
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2124. Briggs, T. H. What emotions do to our 
thinking. Teach. Coll. Rec., 1935, 36, 372-379.—A 
radio address designed for teachers and parents in the 
New York metropolitan area. Questions for discus- 
sion and reading references are given.—J. M. Sial- 
naker (Chicago). 

2125. Ehlers, H. Nogle iagtagelser vedrérende 
ansigtets vegetative zoner. (Some observations con- 
cerning the vegetative zones of the face.) Hospitals- 
tidende, 1934, 77, 75-81.—As examiner in anatomy 
for medical students (orals), the writer has sys- 
tematically observed somatic symptoms of tension or 
nervousness on the part of the candidates. At the 
beginning of the examination, the pupils of the eye are 
almost invariably dilated, sometimes very much so, 
but never to the maximal extent. Following a gradual 
decrease, the dilation has usually disappeared at the 
end of the examination. Other symptoms are dry lips, 
somewhat coarse voice, conspicuous blood pulsation on 
neck and temples, and facial perspiration and paleness. 
Of special interest were hectic red spots or areas with 
definite outline on the face and neck, the observation 
of which was facilitated by a greenish room illumina- 
tion. Intensity, form, and localization of such spots 
were found to be irregular, but with some degree of 
consistency. Reproductions of such red spots taken 
from 24 persons are presented. The typical spot 
seems to be localized within the following area: 
beginning at the root of the nose, it forms a narrow 
bridge over to the regio zygomatica, where it widens 
out and sends a scallop up to the temple, and follows 
approximately the hair-limit in front of the ear. A 
small region just below the ear is excluded, as is a 
kidney-shaped region near the middle of the regio 
parotideo-masseterica. The frontal limit is the naso- 
labial furrow. On the neck, the area extends to the 
hair-limit. The writer points to the four facial vegeta- 
tive zones as found by Wernée: one perioral, one 
perinasal, one periorbital, and one frontal zone. The 
skin zones, independently found by Wernéde and 
Ehlers, seem to correspond to each other as does a 
photographic positive to its negative. To summarize, 
there were observed in psychically vasolabile persons 
hyperemic skin zones delimited in such a way that the 
regions around the openings to the sense organs were 
never thus affected.— V. Coucheron-Jarl (Mooseheart 
Laboratory for Child Research). 


2126. Hunt, W. A. The meaning of pleasantness 
and unpleasantness. Amer. J. Psychol., 1933, 45, 
345—348.—Pleasantness and unpleasantness are inter- 
preted as conditioned verbal responses.—D. E. 
Johannsen (Skidmore). 

2127. Hunt, W. A. Ambiguity of descriptive terms 
for feeling and emotion. Amer. J. Psychol., 1935, 
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47, 165-166.—A note pointing out the fact that the 
common terms covering feelings are not standardized, 
but may have any one of several connotations, de- 
pending upon what aspect of the experience is stressed. 
The author suggests that the meaning applied to such 
terms as fear, pleasantness, unpleasantness, etc., may 
be sensory, relational, or objective in type. An 
analysis of the definitions turned in by a “‘large num- 
ber”’ of undergraduate women proved that the mean- 
ing attached to fear, P, and U is most commonly 
sensory or relational, while that attached to beauty is 
more commonly objective. The author emphasizes 
the need for careful definition of the categories when 
they are used in experimental work.—D. E. Johannsen 
(Skidmore). 

2128. Odiorne, D. M. 
Child Res. Clin. Ser., 1935, 1, No. 2. 
Willoughby (Clark). 

2129. Rensi, G. Frammenti di una psicologia del 
dolore e del male. (Fragments of a psychology of 
pain and ill feeling.) Riv. Psicol. norm. patol., 1934, 
30, 245-253.—T. M. Abel (Sarah Lawrence). 

2130. Walton, W. E., Guilford, R. B., & Guilford, 
J. P. Minor $tudies from the Psychological Labora- 
tory of the University of Nebraska. VI. Color prefer- 
ences of 1279 university students. Amer. J. Psychol., 
1933, 45, 322-328.—The data from laboratory work 
on color preferences by college students for 14 years 
have been tabulated and norms computed. All ob- 
servations were by the method of paired comparisons. 
Rather consistent sex differences in the computed 
scale values appear. For both sexes, red decreased 
continuously in affective value from 1910 to 1918, 
and it now appears to be rising to its former high 
position on the scale. Women’s color preferences tend 
to fluctuate more from one year to another than do 
men’s, but individual differences within any one year 
are about equal for the two sexes.— D. E. Johannsen 
(Skidmore). 

[See also abstracts 2069, 2194, 2257, 2307, 2368, 

2397.) 


Emotional instability. 
Pp. 8.—R. R. 
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2131. Ach, N., & Diiker,H. Ueber Methoden und 
Apparaturen zur Untersuchung fortlaufender Arbeits- 
prozesse. (Methods and apparatus for the investiga- 
tion of continuous mental work.) Z. Psychol., 1934, 
133, 209-221.—Methods for presenting problems at 
rates set by the subject or by the experimenter are 
discussed. An apparatus is described for presenting 
problems and recording responses and time intervals 
according to either method. This apparatus may be 
adapted for memory, tachistoscopic or exposure work. 
—R. T. Ross (Yale). 

2132. Bousfield, W. A., & Barry, H. The visual 
imagery of a lightning calculator. Amer. J. Psychol., 
1933, 45, 353-358.—Description of the imagery of 
Salo Finkelstein.—D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 

2133. Brown, W. Growth of ‘memory images.’ 
Amer. J. Psychol., 1935, 47, 90-102.—The present 
experiment was undertaken to throw light upon the 
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question whether memory images become more or 
less individual and logical in their organization as 
time passes. 24 of Wulf's figures were drawn to scale, 
and presented for 10 sec. each to college students. 
They were instructed 30 sec. later to draw the figure 
and to answer 10 questions. After 14 to 17 days, the 
students were required to redraw as many of the de- 
signs as they could, and account as well as they could 
for their remembrance. The average student recalls 
in some recognizable way 5.46 figures (out of 8 
studied), and 2.16 are approximately correct. The 
number of verbal associations made to the figures does 
not seem to have any material bearing upon the cor- 
rectness of the recall. The type of error made cannot 
be explained on any single basis.—D. E. Johannsen 
(Skidmore). 

2134. Chant, S. N. F. An objective experiment on 
reasoning. Amer. J. Psychol., 1933, 45, 282-291.—A 
series of 11 cards, each with 6 drawings, which repre- 
sented artificial coats-of-arms, was used. 6 items of 
information about the family were given on each 
card, one item corresponding to one drawing. The 
problem was to determine the item for which each 
drawing stood. Two well-defined methods of reason- 
ing were found: (1) the interpretative approach, by 
means of which answers are derived from previously 
established associations that are remote from the 
experimental setting (the more primitive); and 
(2) the analytical, by means of which answers are 
derived by comparing cards (a product of training ).— 
D. E. Skidmore). 

2135. Chou, S.K. What is the curve of forgetting? 
Amer. J. Psychol., 1933, 45, 348-350.—Brief discus- 
sion of an error in interpreting Ebbinghaus’s curve of 
forgetting which is found in nearly all textbooks.— 
D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 


2136. Dieter, G. Typische Denkformen in ihrer 
Beziehung zur Grundstruktur der Persdnlichkeit. 

[ypical thought forms in their relationship to the 
basic structure of the personality.) Z. Psychol., 1934, 
Suppl. vol. 24, pp. xiii + 233.—This is the second 
volume of the series Experimenielle Bettrdge sur 
T ypenkunde, edited by Oswald Kroh, volumes 1 and 3 
of which have already appeared. Here the typological 
studies of perception, association, attention and 
artistic expression are carried on into the field of 
thinking. Two fundamental thinking types are recog- 
nized, the formalistic and the objective (gegenstdnd- 
lich), the first concerning itself primarily with form 
and the second with content. An elaborate analysis 
of various sub-forms of these types is offered, and the 
validity of the classification checked by means of 
extensive experiments.—R. B. MacLeod (Swarth- 
more ). 

2137. Hunt, J. M. A functional study of observa- 
tion. Amer. J. Psychol., 1935, 47, 1-39.—The prob- 
lem of the present experiment was to describe simple 
observation. S was presented with a picture and 
required to observe it until he found its significance 
(or was satisfied that it had no ulterior significance), 
and then report the process in detail. In the second 
part, only very simple line drawings of single or 
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paired objects were used, and they were presented for 
only 100 sigma. In the third part, S was presented 
(1) with pairs of lines and required to report whether 
the variable was longer, shorter, or equal to the stand- 
ard (method of limits); (2) with 5 intensive auditory 
stimuli (method of constant stimuli); (3) with a 
Galton bar (method of average error). The results 
show that there are two outstanding modes in obser- 
vation—perceiving and inspecting, with transitional 
forms between these two. Inspection involves both 
searching and perceiving, while the perceptive mode 
is uneventful and barren. The products of the two 
forms cannot be differentiated, but ‘‘a tendency exists 
. . « for objects and events to issue from perceiving, 
and for relationships, symbolic significance, and 
general bearing to issue from inspecting.’’ The 
psychophysical methods tended to produce the per- 
ceiving more frequently than the inspecting mode. 
After repetition observation becomes telescoped, and 
the performance proceeds with greater ease, precision, 
and accuracy. The author stresses the importance of 
the functional description.—D. E. Johannsen (Skid- 
more). 


2138. Hunt, W.A., & Landis, C. Word-association 
reaction time and the magnitude of the galvanic skin 
response. Amer. J. Psychol., 1935, 47, 143-145.—In 
the present study 14 normal, 4 D.P., and 4 manic- 
depressive S’s were used. Two different series of 
association words were used. A Wheatstone bridge 
and a Leeds and Northrup reflecting galvanometer 
were used to register the galvanic deflections. The 
results show a tendency, neither strong nor reliable, 
for a positive correlation between the reaction time 
and the galvanic response. Only one S gave a correla- 
tion 4 times its probable error in both stimulus series. 
The rank-order correlation between the correlations 
obtained on the two series is -0.14 + .14. This 
variability of performance is suggested as the explana- 
tion of the conflict between the results obtained by 
different investigators. No difference between the 
normal and psychopathic cases is found.—D. E. 
Johannsen (Skidmore). 


2139. King, J. L. Komplexbreite und Persevera- 
tion. (Span of apprehension and perseveration.) 
Arch. ges. Psychol., 1934, 92, 423-470.—Introductory 
to his thesis, the author reviews the findings of 
Theissen, Rohe, Ewald and Lindworsky, with em- 
phasis on the psychophysical-resonance theory of 
perception of stimulus of Lindworsky. The author 
holds that this theory throws clearer light on associa- 
tion processes and reproduction than does the theory 
of breaking down of synaptic resistance. He elabo- 
rates on phases of this theory—the psychophysical 
elasticity as a determinant of the resonance phe- 
nomenon, the relation between quickness of learning 
and sensitivity to resonance, the susceptibility to 
resonance as causative in perseveration. An explana- 
tion of an experiment with nonsense syllables is given, 
the testees being university students, and the findings 
are listed and compared with those of others who have 
contributed to this field of thinking.—A. B. Herrig 
(Michigan Central State Teachers College). 
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2140. Laugier, H., & Weinberg, D. Contribution a 
l'étude du progrés de l’apprentissage et de |’ efficience 
du travail dans les activités alternantes. (The course 
of practice and efficiency of work in alternating activi- 
ties.) Travail hum., 1934, 2, 448-469.—The main 
task was cancelling squares which have appendages 
projecting in eight different directions. The alterna- 
tive task was cancelling letterson a page. Introducing 
the alternative material increased the rate of progress 
in the main task. However, there was little persist- 
ence of the effect a week later. An arrangement with 
a task of about equal difficulty seems favorable. The 
results of a continuous performance in one task 
seemed due to monotony rather than fatigue in the 
present case.— H. E. Burtt (Ohio State). 

2141. McGeoch, G. O. The conditions of reminis- 
cence. Amer. J. Psychol., 1935, 47, 65-89.—The data 
obtained from the two experiments reported in this 
study were analyzed to show the effect of many differ- 
ent factors upon reminiscence. 843 school children 
(9-11 years) were required to learn certain verses of 
Howitt’s poem ‘‘The Spider and the Fly.’’ After a 
5-min. learning period there was a recall, and again 
after 24 hours. The results showed that: (1) there is 
no difference (statistically reliable) between those who 
reviewed and those who did not in the amount of 
reminiscence; (2) the data do not show the precise 
relationship between the degree of learning and the 
amount of reminiscence; (3) sex is not demonstrated 
to produce a difference in the amount of reminiscence; 
(4) intelligence does not appear significantly to affect 
the amount of reminiscence; (5) familiarity with the 
material is not a factor in the phenomenon of reminis- 
cence; (6) children learning by the whole method tend 

- to show more reminiscence than those learning by the 
part method; (7) reminiscence does not appear to be 
a function of age; (8) the optimal time interval varies 
with experimental conditions.—D. E. Johannsen 
(Skidmore). 

2142. Munteanu, C. D. Perceptie si conceptie. 
(Perception and conception.) Rev. Fil., Bucuresti, 
1934, 19, 295~301.—Logical and psychological differ- 
ences between conception and perception. They 
cannot be opposed; on the contrary, they are only 
poles of the same phenomenon.— N. Margineanu 
(Cluj, Rumania). 


2143. Pessin, J. The comparative effects of social 
and mechanical stimulation on memorizing. Amer. 
J. Psychol., 1933, 45, 263—-270.—The material used in 
this study was nonsense syllables; the first condition 
was freedom from any distraction; in the second 
condition auditory and visual stimuli were both 
present; in the third condition a spectator was 
present (the E), though he remained entirely passive. 
Condition I produced the most efficient learning, but 
retention under conditions II and III was greater.— 
D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 

2144. Radulescu, M. Psihologia gandirii. (Psy- 
chology of thinking.) Rev. Fil., Bucuresti, 1931, 18, 
494-499. —On the importance of association in the 
process of thinking. Association was once considered 
as the fundamental and universal law of psychology. 
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This was the case of the associationistic psychology of 
the English philosophers, like Hume, Stuart Mill, etc. 
The process of association still plays an important 
role in the psychology of Wundt, Hoffding, etc., 
though they incline to see in thinking a new process, 
different from association. A radical difference 
between association and thinking is claimed by the 
functional psychology of Brentano and especially by 
Kulpe, the founder of the Wiirzburg school; also by 
Binet. According to them the process of thinking is 
a sui generis function, which cannot be considered 
and explained as association of ideas. The structural 
cancept of thinking is replaced by a functional con- 
cept.— N. Margineanu (Cluj, Rumania). 

2145. Siipola, E. M., & Israel, H. E. Habit-inter- 
ference as dependent upon stage of training. Amer 
J. Psychol., 1933, 45, 205-227.—The problem of the 
present study was to determine the nature of the 
relationship between the amount of interference and 
the stage of the previous training. It was found that 
the maximal interference will occur when the learning 
of the second task reaches a stage approximately the 
same as the final level attained on the first task. ‘If 
interference-effect is measured during the initial 
stages of training, an inverse relationship between the 
amount of interference and the stage of previous 
training is found. If measured at more advanced 
stages of training, the amounts of interference bear a 
direct, positive relationship to the stages of previous 
training. If the maximal amounts of effect are com 
pared without regard for their different points of 
occurrence, a positive relationship to the amounts of 
previous training is indicated.”’"—D. E. Johannsen 
(Skidmore). 

[See also abstracts 2107, 2124, 2189, 2206, 2324, 

2375, 2408, 2502, 2513, 2532. | 
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2146. [Anon.] The predominance of the visual 
centres in anoetic consciousness. Brit. J. Ophthal., 
1935, 19, 111-112.—An annotation concerning the 
recent investigation of the Berger rhythm by Adrian 
and Matthews (Brain, 1934, 57, 355).—R. J. Beitel, 
Jr. (Clark). 

2147. Ashby, W. R. On the nature of inhibition: a 
review. J. ment. Sci., 1934, 80, 198-222.—For 
economy of hypothesis it is assumed that all inhibi 
tion is basically of the same type. The available facts 
have given rise to many theories, which need not be 
mutually exclusive. Of the nine principal theories 
discussed here, the most satisfactory seems to be a 
humoral or chemical one, which posits specific in- 
hibitory nerve-endings, producing a chalone as the 
immediate agent of the inhibition. This theory is 
discussed relative to the concept of physiological 
levels, and to the law of forward direction. It is con- 
sistent with certain microscopic anatomical findings, 
and with irradiation and concentration as used by 
Pavlov; and it suggests a parallel in behavior with 
certain factors in the integration of growth.—C. J. 
Herrick (Pennsylvania). 
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2148. Auersberg, A. P. Zur Frage der Bedeutung 
des Lokalisationsprinzips im Nervensystem. (The 
significance of the localization principle in the nervous 
system.) Med. Welt, 1934, No. 14.—The principle 
of localization has been of great practical benefit in 
science. It has, however, been too naively viewed. 
[Today the very principle itself must be investigated 
and its theoretical significance re-evaluated. Not 
process but performance or consequence is the prin- 
cipal concern of modern investigators. But in this 
the original meaning of localization has been lost. 
H. Sprockhoff (Heidelberg). 

2149. Ballance, C. Anastomosis of nerves: experi- 
ments in which the central end of the divided cervical 
sympathetic nerve was anastomosed to the peripheral 
end of the divided facial nerve and to the peripheral 
end of the divided hypoglossal nerve. Arch. Neurol. 
Psychiat., 1931, 25, 1-28.—(Biol. Abstr. 
IX: 704). 

2150. Chauchard, A., & Chauchard, B. Variation 
de la chronaxie des antagonists par excitation des 
centres cérébraux. (Variation of the chronaxy of 
antagonists by excitation of cerebral centers.) C. R. 
Soc. Biol., Paris, 1934, 117, 957-959.—It is known 
that afferent peripheral excitations modify the chron- 
axy of the motor points of the cerebral cortex. The 
authors sought to determine whether or not the 
stimulation of the cerebral cortex would change the 
chronaxy of the motor nerves. Experiments were 
made on a dog and indicated that excitations of the 
cerebral motor areas modified the chronaxy of ex- 
tensors and flexors of the legs. The chronaxy was 
increased for the extensors and diminished for the 
Chese changes in the chronaxy of peripheral 
under the influence of central excitations 
illustrate the subordination of these nerves to their 
related centers.—M. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 

2151. Davis, H., & Saul, L. J. Auditory action 
currents. J. Psychol., 1933, 45, 358-359. 
D. E Skidmore). 

2152. Fischer, M. H., & Pétzl, O. Physiologische 
Untersuchungen nach Resektion der rechten Klein- 
hirnhemisphire am Menschen. (Physiological in- 
vestigations after resection of the right cerebellar 
hemisphere in man.) Z. ges. Neurol. Psychiat., 1929, 
119, 163-276.—( Biol. Abstr. IX: 710). 

2153. Gasser, H. S. Changes in nerve-potentials 
produced by rapidly repeated stimuli and their rela- 
tion to the responsiveness of nerve to stimulation. 
Amer. J. Phy 1935, 111, 35-50.—The positive 
and negative after-potentials as well as the spikes 
were studied in frog nerve, with direct current ampli- 
fier and cathode ray. The spikes produced by shock 
stimuli, spaced at more than the refractory period, 
maintained a constant height, but a steady increase 
of negative after-potential gave a staircase effect. 
he negative after-potential approached a steady 
state with long continued stimulation. The positive 
after-potential increased in cumulative fashion with 
duration of repetitive stimulation and increased with 
frequency of stimulation. Subnormal excitability 
was found with a positive potential phase which had 
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been increased by continued stimulation. This sub- 
normal excitability could be promptly changed to 
supernormal by making the stimulus fall in the 
period of negative after-potential, although the dura- 
tion of the activity of the nerve was approximately the 
same. It is therefore argued that subnormality is the 
result of the restoration process but does not represent 
a need of recuperation by the nerve. The positive 
after-potential was apparently composed of two com- 
ponents having different temperature coeffhicients.— 
T. W. Forbes (N. Y. Psychiatric Institute). 

2154. Gilinski, E. J. O krovosnabzhenii mozga. 
(On the blood supply of the brain.) Trud. Sekt. Morf. 
Leningr. Inst. Bekht. Isuch. Mozga, 1934, 2, 209-230. 
—The author injects the contrast substances into the 
blood system of the brain, with subsequent X-ray 
photographs of the whole brain as well as of its 
different portions. He describes the technique and 
method of the work.—B. Vishnevski (Leningrad). 

2155. Gindtse, B. K. Eshche odin sposob oprede- 
lenia poverkhnosti kory polusharii. (Another way 
of determining the surface of the hemisphere cortex.) 
Trud. Sekt. Morf. Leningr. Inst. Bekht. Izuch. Mozga, 
1934, 2, 203-208.—The author suggests determining 
the extent of the cortex of the hemisphere by the size 
of the soft brain integument only in the case when 
this last is not changed by pathological processes.— B. 
Vishnevski (Leningrad). 

2156. Goldin, L.S. K voprosu o metodike izuchenia 
borozd i izvilin golovnogo mozga cheloveka. (On 
methods of studying the brain fissures and convolu- 
tions of man.) Trud. Sekt. Morf. Leningr. Inst. 
Bekht. Isuch. Mozga, 1934, 2, 13-24.—A description 
of the different types of brain fissures and convolu- 
tions. The author points out the necessity of studying 
not only the separate fissures and convolutions but 
also the relation of their types.—B. Vishnevskt 
(Leningrad). 

2157. Hashimoto, K., Kuré, K., & Okinaka, S. 
Spinal parasympathetic fibers in the cervical sympa- 
thetic. Quart. J. exp. Physiol., 1934, 24, 207-214.- 
Vasodilation of the tongue is produced by the spinal 
parasympathetic.—L. Carmichael (Brown). 


2158. Kreindler, A., & Schiichter, M. Chronaxi- 
metrischen Untersuchungen bei vererbbaren und fa- 
miliiren Erkrankungen des Nervensystems. (Chron- 
aximetric investigations in heritable and familial 
diseases of the nervous system.) Arch. Psychiat. 
Nervenkr., 1933, 99, 683-692.—R. R. Willoughby 
(Clark). 

2159. Kurepina, M. M. Opisanie mozga T. V. 
Tsyperovicha. (The description of the brain of T. V. 
Tsyperovich.) Trud. Sekt. Morf. Leningr. Inst. 
Bekht. Isuch. Mozga, 1934, 2, 95-118.—The author 
gives a morphological description of the brain of the 
revolutionist and economist T. V. Tsyperovich, who 
died at the age of 61.—B. Vishnevski (Leningrad). 


2160. Lapicque, L. Sur le développement phylo- 
génétique du cerveau. D’aprés les travaux récents 
d’Eugéne Dubois. (On the phylogenetic develop- 
ment of the brain, following the recent works of Eu- 
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gene Dubois.) Ann. Sct. nat., 1934, 17, 369-380.— 
The author, convinced of the objective value of this 
theory, is supported by confirmatory documents 
collected over a period of 35 years, together with some 
personal considerations. Dubois’ theory explains a 
fact which seems paradoxical, viz., that Neanderthal 
man is found to be the equal of present man from this 
point of view. Encephalic size proceeds by leaps. 
There is a jump from anthropoid apes to Pithecan- 
thropus, and another from Pithecanthropus to man, 
and there are no gradations in the development.— 
M. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 


2161. Lawson, H. The distribution of excitation 
and inhibition following sympathetic stimulation of 
the large intestine. Amer. J. Physiol., 1935, 111, 
209-222.—Responses were obtained in other seg- 
ments of the intestine when a limited isolated distribu- 
tion of the lumbar colonic nerve was stimulated. 
These responses were eliminated by dividing the colon. 
The local response depends on ascending and descend- 
ing influences, and it is suggested that the sympa- 
thetic supply to the colon is the polar activation 
mechanism for the establishment of gradients of 
irritability.—7. W. Forbes (N. Y. Psychiatric 
Institute). 


2162. Levin, G. Z. Osobennosti mozga akademika 
V. V. Bartolda; o chertakh nizkogo razvitia na moz- 
gakh wydaiushchikhsia liudei. (The brain pecu- 
liarities of the academician V. V. Barthold; the in- 
ferior brain features of eminent persons.) Trud. 
Sekt. Morf. Leningr. Inst. Bekht. Izuch. Mozga, 1934, 
2, 71-84.—The brain of the eminent Russian oriental- 
ist V. V. Barthold is distinguished by a great weight 
(1444 gr.) and a considerable size, is rich in gyri, has 
an excessive development of the frontal and parietal 
portions and a great number of fissures of the third 
category, etc. Together with these progressive fea- 
tures it shows a great number of inferior traits, as 
for example an incomplete operculization of the 
insulae, a transverse type of fissure, a development of 
the ‘‘primary’’ motor speech portion, an ape fissure, 
etc. The normal brain ordinarily does not show so 
many inferior features.—B. Vishnevski (Leningrad). 


2163. Levin, G. Z. Mozg I. I. Lamkina. (The 
brain of I. I. Lamkin.) Trud. Sekt. Morf. Leningr. 
Inst. Bekht. Isuch. Mozga, 1934, 2, 137-146.—The 
author gives the morphological description of the 
brain of the revolutionist I. I. Lamkin, who died at 
the age of 39.—B. Vishnevski (Leningrad). 


2164. Minut-Ssorokhtina, O. P. Vliyanie tzentrov 
golovnovo mozga na spinnomozgovie reflexi legushki. 
(The central nervous system influences on the spinal 
reflexes in the frog.) Fiziol. Zh. U.S.S.R., 1934, 17, 
718-728.—When the activity of the central nervous 
system is aroused, the spinal reflexes are inhibited. 
Application of calcium ions to the brain diminishes 
spinal cord inhibitions. Application of potassium 
ions to the brain increases spinal cord inhibitions. 
With brain connections completely cut off, spinal 
reflexes are easily re-established.— L. S. Maeth (New 
York City). 
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2165. Mowrer, O. H. The electrical response of 
the vestibular nerve during adequate stimulation. 
Science, 1935, 81, 180-181.—The author has recorded 
electrically the impulses from the vestibular portion 
of the eighth nerve of the terrapin (Chrysemys picta) 
during and immediately following rotation. When the 
terrapin is accelerated or retarded on a turn-table, 
bursts of impulses may be heard in the receiver; 
during prolonged stimulation weaker discharges may 
be heard more or less continuously. The action cur- 
rents seem never to last more than a fraction of a 
second after the cessation of objective stimulation.— 
E. H. Kemp (Clark). 

2166. Pakhomov, V. M. K voprosu ob osoben- 
nostiakh v khode borozd na mozgakh wydaiushchikh- 
sia liudei. (The peculiarities of the direction of the 
brain fissures of eminent persons.) TJTrud. Sekt. Morf. 
Leningr. Inst. Bekht. Isuch. Mozga, 1934, 2, 119-136. 
—The morphological description of the brains of the 
medical man Slovtsov, of the technologist Gatsuk, 
and of the artist Zakushniak.—B. Vishnevski (Lenin- 
grad). 

2167. Pines, L. J. 
vydaiushchikhsia lits. 


Borozdy i izviliny mozvov 
(Brain fissures and convolu- 
tions of eminent persons.) Trud. Sekt. Morf. Leningr. 
Inst. Bekht. Isuch. Mozga, 1934, 2, 35-48.—The 
author points out that the external brain morphology 
of the eminent persons (the academician Barthold, 
Bekhterev, Sternberg, Tsyperovich) is in full con 
formity with the abilities of the examined persons.- 
B. Vishnevski (Leningrad). 


2168. Pines, L. J. O semeinom skhodstve mozgov 
bratiev V. M. i N. M. Bekhterewykh. (The family 
similarity of the brains of the brothers V. M. and 
N. M. Bekhterev.) Trud. Sekt. Morf. Leningr. Inst. 
Bekht. Izuch. Mozga, 1934, 2, 147-174.—The compari- 
son of both hemispheres of the brothers Bekhterey 
shows that of 120 features there are specific and 
characteristic only 63 in one brain or hemisphere. 
57 traits of the brothers Bekhterev show a likeness in 
the whole brain or only in one hemisphere. Of the 
57 traits showing similarity, we may speak of homo- 
lateral similarity in 39 cases and of contralateral 
similarity in 18 cases.—B. Vishnevski (Leningrad). 


2169. Reswjakoff, N. P. Die zentrale reziproke 
Hemmung und die Wedensky-Inhibition. (Central 
reciprocal inhibition and Wedensky inhibition.) Z. 
Biol., 1933, 94, 47-57.—( Biol. Abstr. 1X: 716). 


2170. Sosnovik, I. L. Morfologicheskie osoben- 
nosti mozga Prof. A. J. Sternberga. (The morpho- 
logical peculiarities of the brain of Prof. A. J. Stern- 
berg.) Trud. Sekt. Morf. Leningr. Inst. Bekht. 
Izuch. Mozga, 1934, 2, 85-94.—The author points out 
the fine gyri of the brain of the medical man Stern- 
berg, who was also a master of painting. The devel- 
opment of the occipital portion is weaker than that 
of the parietal and frontal ones. An extremely weak 
development shows in both the cuneiform fissures, 
especially on the right hemisphere; this may be con- 
nected with the rich art ability of Sternberg.—B. 
Vishnevski (Leningrad). 
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2171. Spiegel, E. Further experiments on the 
localization of the Argyll-Robertson phenomenon 
(injuries to the posterior commissure). In Vol. 
Jubstlaire en l'honneur G. Marinesco, 625-633. Buca- 
rest: Soc. Roumaine de Neurol. Psychiat. Endocrin., 
1933.—( Biol. Abstr. 1X: 719). 

2172. Tower, S.S. Nerve impulses from receptors 
in the cornea. Proc. Soc. exp. Biol., N. Y., 1935, 
32, 590-592.—Action potentials in a 2-fiber prepara- 
tion of ciliary nerve of decerebrate cats were observed 
in response to mechanical stimuli. Results indicate 
that all the ramifications of a fiber act together. 
Adaptation is rapid at first but usually incomplete. 
[hese properties of the mechanism suggest a similarity 
to those of the sensation of pain.— H. Peak (Ran- 
dolph-Macon). 

2173. Verpeaux, D. Rilievi sperimentali sulla 
cronassia di subordinazione. (Experimental findings 
on the chronaxy of subordination.) Ateneo parmense, 
1934, 5, 169-177.—( Biol. Abstr. IX: 748). 

2174. Vogt, H. Untersuchungen am lebenden 
Nerven des Frosches und des Meerschweinchens. 
(Investigations on living nerves of the frog and the 
guinea pig.) Zurich: Reutimann, 1934. Pp. 27.- 
R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

2175. Waele, H. de, Velde, J. van de, & Braeye, L. 
L’origine et le trajet des vasodilatateurs des racines 
postérieures. (The origin and course of the vasodi- 
lators of the posterior roots.) Arch. int. Physiol., 
1933, 36, 18-21.—( Biol. Abstr. IX: 723). 

2176. Wilson, M. O. Chronaxie. Psychol. Bull., 
1935, 32, 4-32.—-A systematic summary is offered of 
the concept of chronaxy as developed and applied: 
historical background and definition; description of 
the two methods; a list of factors influencing chronaxy; 
significance of isochronism and of differences of 
chronaxy in the sensory, motor, and nervous systems; 
normal and pathological chronaxy interrelationships 
of these systems; some applications to psychological 
problems reported and others suggested.—J/. F. 
Dashiell (North Carolina). 

2177. Zurabashvili, A.D. K voprosu o familnykh 
osobennostiakh borozd i izvilin u shizofrenov. (The 
family peculiarities of the brain fissures and convolu- 
tions of schizophrenics.) Trud. Sekt. Morf. Leningr. 
Inst. Bekht. Isuch. Mosga, 1934, 2, 175-182.—The 
author examined 4 brains or 8 hemispheres of two 
brothers and two sisters. He does not agree with the 
opinion expressed in the literature about the existence 
of only a slight possibility of similarity (Karplus). 
lhe formal peculiarities of the fissures most probably 
show a homolateral and a contralateral likeness.— 
B. Vishnevski (Leningrad). 

[See also abstracts 2066, 2117, 2125, 2192, 2199, 2213, 

2216, 2283. ) 
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2178. Bedford, J., Vernon, H. M., & Warner, C. G. 
The influence of static effort on the respiration and 
on the respiratory exchange. /. Hyg., Camb., 1933, 
33, 118-150.— Periodic pressure on a dynamometer for 
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different intervals over a considerable period of time 
showed that the respiratory exchange increased pro- 
portionately with the duration of each contraction. 
An exponential equation expresses the relation be- 
tween the variables.— 77. E. Burtt (Ohio State). 

2179. Bennett, G. K., & Ward, L. B. A model of the 
synthesis of conditioned reflexes. Amer. J. Psychol., 
1933, 45, 339-342.—D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 

2180. Cannon, W. B. Some reflections on the di- 
gestive process. Amer. J. Roentgenogr. Radium 
Ther., 1934, 32, 575-588.—The Caldwell Lecture. 
Cannon reviews studies on the course of gastric 
peristalsis, the passage of different foodstuffs from 
the stomach, and control of the pyloric sphincter; he 
brings up the question of tonus of the alimentary 
canal, and discusses the bearings of general bodily 
condition on the digestive process with emphasis 
upon emotional states.— D. J. Ingle (Mayo Founda- 
tion). 

2181. Covaciu-Ulmeanu,—. La pression moyenne 
chez les sportifs; sa modification aprés |’effort et 
Pentrainement. (Blood pressure during sport and 
its change after exercise.) Travail hum., 1934, 2, 
401-410.—Diastolic blood pressure was measured on 
124 subjects, mostly during athletic competition. 
The largest rises in pressure occurred for short, 
violent activities, such as sprinting, and the smaller 
rises for more prolonged but less violent efforts, such 
as marathon running.— H. E. Burtt (Ohio State). 


2182. Dosuzkov, T. I. P. Pavlov a jeho dilo. 
(I. P. Pavlov and his work.) Rev. Neurol. Psychiat., 
Praha, 1934, 31, 202-218.—T. M. Abel (Sarah 
Lawrence). 

2183. Freeman, G. L., & Chapman, J.S. The rela- 
tive importance of eye and hand dominance in a pur- 
suit skill. Amer. J. Psychol., 1935, 47, 146-149.— 
Using a group pursuitmeter test with 40 college stu- 
dents, the authors prove that hand dominance plays a 
much more important part in pursuit skill than does 
eye dominance.—D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 


2184. Freeman, G. L., & Darrow, C.W. Insensible 
perspiration and the galvanic skin reflex. Amer. J. 
Physiol., 1935, 111, 55-63.—The relation between 
weight loss by insensible perspiration (Sauter balance) 
and skin conductivity (Darrow Wheatstone bridge) 
was studied. Although there was some relation be- 
tween the two measures, different body areas showed 
the better correlation in different subjects (nude). 
There was evidence that the palms responded with 
larger and more frequent reactions in situations in- 
volving “anticipation’’ and ‘“‘apprehension.”” In 
general, it is felt that conductance measured by the 
methods employed cannot be used as a valid index of 
insensible weight loss or metabolic level for active 
persons. Whether or not there is a relation under 
basal conditions is not answered by this study.— 
T. W. Forbes (N. Y. Psychiatric Institute). 

2185. Freeman, G. L., & Hovland, C. I. Diurnal 
variations in performance and related physiological 
processes. Psychol. Bull., 1934, 31, 777-799.—The 
135 studies covered by this review are grouped under: 
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(1) studies in work output (sensory, muscular, and 
higher mental processes); (2) studies of organic en- 
ergy expenditure; (3) studies which correlate output 
records with concurrent physiological changes; (4) 
factors which affect the diurnal curve.—J. F. Dashiell 
(North Carolina). 

2186. Freeman, G. L., & Wonderlic, E. F. Peri- 
odicity of performance. Amer. J. Psychol., 1935, 
47, 149-151.—A modified finger ergograph was used 
in this study with 40 college students. Two series 
were performed; in one case stationary stops were 
used, while in the other the stops were removed and 
S was required to move his finger in time to a metro- 
nome. It was found that in 21 cases marked fluctua- 
tions in output tended to occur at regular intervals. 
In general, the S’s showing the greatest variability of 
performance gave the least evidence of periodicity.— 
D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 

2187. Gerson, W. Somatische und charaktero- 
logische Entwicklung durch Organ-Therapie. (So- 
matic and character development through organ 
therapy.) Z. Kinderforsch., 1933-34, 42, 1-10.— 
Children suffering from physical retardation as well 
as psychical infantilism, with accompanying psycho- 
pathic phenomena, due to disturbances in endocrine 
secretion are appreciably benefited both somati- 
cally and psychically by treatment with glandular 
extracts. Pituitary insufficiency is the most com- 
mon defect treated in this study. The greater the 
difference between the age on the one hand and 
the somatic and character development on the other, 
the more justifiable is the attempt at organ therapy. 
—K. C. Pratt (Michigan Central State Teachers 
College). 


2188. Golla, F., & Antonovitch, S. A note on the 
palmar chin reflex of Marinesco. J. ment. Sci., 
1934, 90, 513-520.—The palmar chin reflex was 
studied in a normal human subject, using single and 
successive electric stimuli, and analyzing the nature 
of the response. The reflex is homolateral, and mani- 
fests itself as a phasic contraction lasting 100c. 
The latent period of the response showed a uniform 
value of about 50¢, with a central delay of about 
25c. There was an absolute refractory period of 
0.7¢ to a second stimulus, and this was followed by 
a relative refractory period of 4.3¢. Summation 
reached its maximum with a stimulus interval of 
between 4.3 and 5¢. The response then diminished, 
at first rapidly and then slowly, until the stimulus 
interval very nearly equalled the length of discharge. 
The reflex was not inhibited by simultaneous stimula- 
tion of the opposite hand.—J. Mc V. Hunt (Worcester 
State Hospital). 


2189. Gottstein, W., & Gottstein-Schenck, H. 
Koordination und Konzentration. (Coordination and 
concentration.) Z. Kinderforsch., 1933, 41, 1-44.— 
Coordination was investigated by studying the total 
motor behavior in a compound movement, and 
through an analysis of movements. The rate and 
rhythm of writing a book-text as carefully as possible 
(Schénschrift) and as rapidly as possibie (Schnell- 
schrift) and the concomitant respiratory movements 
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were measured. Under these conditions 4 types of 
respiration were found: (1) independent of work 
(older children and calm younger children) ; (2) atten- 
tive respiration (holding of breath); (3) saccadic (in 
fatigue); (4) shuddering. Coordination is conceived 
as the property of an organism to work toward a 
definite task with an economy of muscular effort. 
The genetic stages of this are first the purposeless 
movements of the newborn infant, then voluntary 
movements initially involving most of the organism 
( Mitbewegungen), these becoming more limited with 
increase in age or in skill while learning a new per- 
formance. There can be no concentration without 
coordination, and vice versa. The author argues that 
much of modern educational procedure results in a 
great mass of unrelated experiences, which leads to 
dissociation of the child rather than to concentration. 
—K. C. Pratt (Michigan Central State Teachers 
College). 

2190. Groos, K. Wesen und Sinn des Spiels; 
Bemerkungen im Anschluss an die von F. J. J. 
Buytendijk unter obigem Titel veréffentlichte Schrift. 
(Nature and meaning of play; remarks on the work of 
the same title by F. J. J. Buytendijk.) Z. Psychol., 
1934, 133, 358-363.—R. T. Ross (Yale). 

2191. Guthrie, E. R. The psychology of learning. 
New York: Harper, 1935. Pp. 258. $1.50.—The 
author presents a theoretical analysis of the field, 
with particular reference to conditioned responses. 
Learning is defined in terms of the lasting effects of 
practice, and is considered both as sheer habit and as 
skill (where utility and end-results are involved). 
The general view of the author unites the topics of 
association and conditioning. After a discussion of 
some of the general theoretical questions of learning, 
including Gestalt problems and the law of least effort, 
the author treats the following topics: the conditioned 
response, time factors in conditioning, inhibitory 
conditioning, generalization, effects of repetition, 
emotional reinforcement, forgetting, habits, breaking 
habits, reward and punishment, skill, trial and error 
learning, learning with and without intention, and 
perception and thought. A six-page list of references 
is included.—W. S. Hunter (Clark). 


2192. Jourdan, H. F., & Vial, J. De l’influence 
des mouvements respiratoires sur le tonus et |’éx- 
citabilité du centre cardio-modérateur bulbaire. (The 
influence of respiratory movements on the tonus and 
excitability of the bulbar cardio-regulatory center.) 
J. Physiol. Path. gén., 1934, 32, 344—-362.—Thoracic 
respiratory movements diminish the tonus of the 
cardiac inhibitory nerves, thus accelerating cardiac 
rhythm.— H.. E. Burtt (Ohio State). 


2193. Kline, L. W., & Kohler,H.M. A comparison 
of the conditioning of muscular responses which vary 
in their degree of voluntary control. Amer. J. Psy- 
chol., 1935, 47, 129-138.—The problem of this study 
was to determine what difference exists in the readi- 
ness of reaction patterns of different degrees of volun- 
tary control to respond to a substitute stimulus. The 
three mechanisms studied were: raising the heel, 
withdrawing the toe, raising the chin (the most 
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subject to voluntary control). 7 S’s were used. The 
punishment device was a metal bodkin (blunt), elec- 
trically driven, which struck the chosen part with 
considerable force; the substitute stimulus was an 
electric bell. Kymograph records were made of all 
responses. Because of the possibility of transfer 
effects, the order of training on the three parts was 
rotated for the different S’s. The results show that 
learning goes through three successive stages: no 
conditioning, partial conditioning, and complete 
conditioning. When the third stage had been reached 
for one pattern reaction, it was comparatively easy 
to evoke a conditioned response from either of the 
other two patterns. The results do not show any 
connection between the assumed amount of voluntary 
control over a mechanism and its readiness to react 
to an inadequate stimulus. A discussion of the 
significance of these results for theories of cortical 
control follows.—D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 

2194. Lewis, F. H. Some characteristics of rhyth- 
mic perception. Amer. J. Psychol., 1935, 47, 139-142. 
—Simple rhythms made up of tones produced by a 
1000-cycle oscillator, timed by a kymograph, ampli- 
fied, and presented through a loud speaker were pre- 
sented to college students. Four 2/4 time patterns 
and four 3/4 time patterns, together with a “‘straight”’ 
(unaccented, regularly timed) pattern were presented 
in pairs, and the S’s required to select the more pleas- 
ant. There was a 6 to 5 preference for the 3/4 
rhythms. The experiment was repeated in more de- 
tail with 6 S's, and the first study confirmed—the 
preference for the 3/4 times was 2 to 1. In the cases 
where the 2/4 was preferred to the 3/4 patterns, it 
was found that the 2/4 patterns were relatively com- 
plex.—D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 


2195. Manville, I. A., & Chuinard, E.G. Studies 
on the gastric hunger mechanism. Amer. J. digest. 
Dis. Nutr., 1934, 1, 688-693.—Psychic control of 
gastric secretion through the vagi has been estab- 
lished. Gastric motility can be stopped by placing a 
dextrose solution in the stomach. The gastric 
motility induced by insulin can be stopped by the 
intravenous injection of dextrose, but the activity 
resulting from food deprivation cannot. Gastric 
secretion may vary independently of motility.— 
D. J. Ingle (Mayo Foundation). 


2196. Minkowski, M. Sur le développement, la 
localisation et la clinique des réflexes. (Concerning 
the development, localization and clinical manifesta- 
tions of reflexes.) Bull. Soc. roy. Méd. Egypte, 1932- 
33, 10.—The term reflex is a practical but artificial 
abstraction of the most manifest element of the total 
response of an organism. Isolated from its integrated 
setting or from its evolutionary role in ontogenetic 
development it can have but little clinical significance. 
Knowledge of the fetal and early postnatal stages of 
development as established by the writer in his pre- 
vious researches aids in the clinical diagnosis of the 
pathological dissolution of reflexes in adults, and in 
prognosis according to the direction taken in the 
observed recovery of movements.—K. C. Pratt 
(Michigan Central State Teachers College). 
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2197. Platz, O. Ueber Reizzeit-Spannungskurven 
am menschlichen Muskel. (On the stimulation-time 
vs. tension curve for human muscle.) Pflig. Arch. 
ges. Physiol., 1932, 230, 447-464.—(Biol. Abstr. 
IX: 742). 

2198. Schwab, E. H., Curb, D. L., Matthews, J. L., 
& Schulze, V. E. Blood pressure response to a stand- 
ard stimulus in the white and negro races. Proc. Soc. 
exp. Biol., N. Y., 1935, 32, 583-585.—Observations 
were made of systolic blood pressure changes in one 
arm when the hand and wrist of the opposite arm 
were immersed in cold water. A group of negro 
patients showed a greater increase in blood pressure 
under these conditions than did white patients. The 
authors attribute this result to hypersensitive vaso- 
motor mechanisms in the negro.—H. Peak (Ran- 
dolph-Macon). 

2199. Ssorokhtin, G. N. Reflieksologicheskie tipi 
detey shkolnovo vozrasta—refleksologicheskaya diag- 
nostika tipov nervnoy sistemi—dla vrachey, pedolo- 
gov, i pedagogov. (Reflexological types of school 
children,—reflexological diagnoses of types in the 
nervous system—for physicians, pedologists, and 
teachers.) Leningrad: GIZ, 1928. Pp. 176.—Chil- 
dren were examined by reflexological electrocutaneous 
methods, to obtain differential diagnostic types by 
the conditioned reflex methods. The different types 
of nervous systems were studied from the point of 
view of the inhibited, the excitable, the plastic, the 
torpid, and the parabiotic classifications. Each type 
was diagnosed by special methods based on the 
general behavior characteristic of each type. Differ- 
ent sexual peculiarities of different age levels in terms 
of reflexological types are stressed throughout. The 
mental and physical growth related to each reflexo- 
logical type are carefully described.—L. S. Maeth 
(New York City). 

2200. Ssorokhtin, G. N. Practicum po refiekso- 
logii. (Practical course in reflexology.) Minsk: 
GIZ, 1931. Pp. 101.—The text deals with the 
problems in the physiology of the central nervous 
system from the point of view of conditioned reflex 
activity. The author illustrates in detail thirty-four 
lesson plans for teaching physiology in medical and 
pedagogical schools. Each lesson plan includes 
methods for preparing material, as well as the prac- 
tical work. Ample references follow each subject to 
be taught.—L. S. Maeth (New York City). 

2201. Ssorokhtin, G. N. Ob obrazovanie soch- 
etatelnovo refieksa is ot differentzirovannovo raz- 
drazitela. (Establishing the conditioned reflex from 
a differentiated stimulus.) Sovr. Psikhonevrol., 1927, 
No. 9, 165-168.—The author describes the peculiari- 
ties of the conditioned reflex built on differentiated 
stimuli.—L. S. Maeth (New York City). 

2202. Ssorokhtin, G. N. Mekhanismi sochetatel- 
nikh i diferentziruemikh refleksov. (Mechanism of 
the conditioned reflexes and their differentiation.) 
Sovr. Psikhonevrol., 1927, 3, 216-225.—The article 
deals with the description of individual variations and 
some of the typical traits based on a neurological study 
of the establishment of the conditioned reflex. This 
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is the first of a series in which Ssorokhtin discusses 
type classification.—L. S. Maeth (New York City). 

2203. Ssorokhtin, G. N., Turgel, K. U., & Minut- 
Ssorokhtin, O. P. O sochetatelnikh vagotropnikh 
refleksakh serdza. (The conditioned vagotropic 
reflex of the heart.) Fiziol. Zh. U.S.S.R., 1934, 17, 
207-216.—The authors deal with the possibility of 
establishing a conditioned reflex of depressive effect 
on the heart activity. This conditioning was estab- 
lished by ringing a bell and eliciting the Dagnini- 
Ascher reflex simultaneously.—L. S. Maeth (New 
York City). 

2204. White, J. W. Basal metabolism. Amer. J. 
Surg., 1934, 24, 42-45.—Tranquilization of the patient 
is absolutely essential in attaining a basal metabolic 
level. Even a slight muscular movement will increase 
the metabolic rate. A fit of anger is capable of induc- 
ing a rate of several hundred per cent above normal. 
Patients who are of neurotic temperament and those 
who are thyrotoxic are readily stimulated so as to 
increase oxygen consumption.—D. J. Ingle (Mayo 
Foundation). 


2205. Wile, I. S. Handedness: right and left. 
Boston: Lothrop, 1934. Pp. xiii + 439. $2.75.— 
This book of ten chapters is devoted to a survey of 
historical, developmental, and psychological sig- 
nificances of handedness. The introduction considers 
the general social and individual implications. Chap- 
ter II surveys the literature regarding hand prefer- 
ences of primitive man. Chapter III, ‘‘Philology and 
Hands,”’ elaborates on the dualism of the words 
“right’’ and ‘“‘left’’ as shown in spoken and sign 
language. The next chapter reports the results of 
studies on the prevalence of right and left preferences 
and concludes that, stripped of social camouflage, the 
incidence of sinistrals approaches 25%. Chapter V 
discusses theories of causation of dominant handed- 
ness. Heliotropism and heliocentrism are next dis- 
cussed in regard to influences upon sinistral and dex- 
tral forms of growth. Chapter VII, ‘“The Luck Idea 
and Hand Preference,”’ discusses the universal con- 
ception of a relationship between good fortune and 
handedness, particularly dextrality. The chapter on 
magic and hand values discusses the intimate rela- 
tionship between magical practices and handedness. 
Chapter IX, on religion and hand symbolism, elabo- 
rates upon the solar-religious social-man relationships 
which foster preferential hand usages as portrayed by 
various religious beliefs and practices. The final 
chapter deals with the question of handedness as 
applied to present-day existence and the problems 
engendered by adaptation in a predominantly right- 
handed world. An extensive bibliography is given for 
each chapter, with a total of 930 references, together 
with a 6-page index of authorities quoted and a 21- 
page index of subjects—M. H. Erickson (Eloise 
Hospital). 

2206. Zapan, G. Ubbarkeit verschiedener Aufga- 
ben. (Improvement of different tasks.) Munich: 
Oldenbourg, 1932. Pp. 29.—The tests themselves 
were varied in order to determine the conditions which 
caused greatest and least improvement. Some of the 
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tests were cancellation, maze tracing, reading back- 
ward, stenography. Improvement is facilitated by the 
constancy of the task, by the possibility of organizing 
the different parts, by replacing abstract principles 
with concrete things, by the meaning of the material, 
and by the suppression of useless acts.— H. E. Burtt 
(Ohio State). 

2207. Zillig, M. Gesetzmissigkeiten bei fort- 
laufender Arbeit. (Regularities in continuous work.) 
Z. Psychol., 1934, 133, 364-365.—The quality of per- 
formance of any given task in the work series depends 
upon the quality of the tasks directly preceding the 
one under consideration, better precedent performance 
yielding better test performance.—R. T. Ross (Yale). 

2208. Znamensky, G. A. New key to ourselves. 
Human behavior in the light of reflexology. Boston: 
Author, 1934. Pp. vi + 73. $1.00.—The author 
reviews some of the more recent Russian work in 
reflexology and attempts to apply it to educational 


theory.—E. H. Kemp (Clark). 


_ [See also abstracts 2053, 2056, 2096, 2107, 2126, 


2138, 2140, 2209, 2213, 2220, 2245, 2256, 2261, 
2262, 2309, 2334, 2389, 2427, 2501, 2503, 2525, 
2526, 2528. ] 
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2209. Alcalde, S. Algunos reflejos postulares y 
muscolares en perros privados del cerebelo. (Some 
muscular and postural reflexes in dogs deprived of 
the cerebellum.) Arch. Neurobiol., 1934, 14, 537- 
549.—This author supports the view that both the 
cerebrum and the cerebellum inhibit the liberation of 
any very primitive automatisms, expressed by any 
tendency to abduction and extension, which appears 
in decerebration and in the case of lesions of the 
cerebellum. The cerebellum innervates movements 
of adduction and flexion which are of service in the 
more voluntary postures. Decerebellated dogs adopt 
a special posture of marked extension and rigidity of 
the extremities. Extirpation of the right hemisphere 
of the cerebrum in dogs results in a typical posture: 
the head turns to the right, and the legs on this side 
are extended and hypertonic.—R. M. Bellows (Ohio 
State). 

2210. Angulo y Gonzalez, A. W. Further studies 
upon development of somatic activity in albino rat 
fetuses. Proc. Soc. exp. Biol., N. Y., 1935, 32, 621- 
622.—Latent period, summation, and contractions 
followed by quick relaxation are common to myogenic 
and reflex activity. Curarized rat fetuses of 378-390 
hours showed reflex-like movements in response to 
faint stimuli and maintained contraction to strong 
stimuli. This suggests that the responses at this 
period of development are myogénic.—H. Peak 
(Randolph-Macon). 

2211. Ballachey, E. L., & Buel, J. Food orienta- 
tion as a factor determining the distribution of errors 
in the maze running of the rat. J. genet. Psychol., 
1934, 45, 358-370.—A correlational analysis of the 
distribution of errors in a 14-unit T-maze under differ- 
ent conditions of drive and reward revealed that the 
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relative difficulty of the blinds was not determined by 
food orientation. Blind entrances for the first trials 
(before food orientation was possible) correlated with 
those of trials 2 to 11 to the extent of .70 or more. 
Further, correlations between animals rewarded and 
animals unrewarded were .98 and .99.—J. F. Dashiell 
(North Carolina). 

2212. Buel, J. Differential errors in animal mazes. 
Psychol. Bull., 1935, 32, 67-99.—93 different possible 
factors that may determine the differential errors 
made in maze-running are drawn from a literature of 
111 titles, and grouped under the headings: genetic 
make-up, physiological determiners, physical deter- 
miners, route and blind preferences, goal functions, 
emotional factors, extra-maze, pre-maze, and temporal 
factors, maze structure and pattern, general orienta- 
tion, expectancy, organizing factors. A discussion by 
the author follows.—J. F. Dashiell (North Carolina). 

2213. Chauchard, P. Influence des centres ner- 
veux sur l’excitabilité des systémes antagonistes des 
appendices locomoteurs chez les crustacés. (In- 
fluence of nerve centers on the excitability of the 
antagonistic systems of locomotor appendages in the 
crustaceans.) C. R. Soc. Biol., Paris, 1934, 117, 
348-—351.—The double subordination of the peripheral 
nerves to the cerebral ganglia and to the sub-esopha- 
geal ganglion respectively is a general phenomenon 
in the crustacea. The suppression of the action of 
nerve centers in these animals appears in an inverse 
manner to that found for vertebrates by the La- 
picques. In place of a diminution of the relation of 
the antagonistic chronaxies by equalization and inver- 
sion, the crustaceans show an increase of this relation, 
one chronaxy increasing and the other diminishing, 
both conditions leading equally to an incoordination 
of movements.—M. H. Ptéron (Sorbonne). 


2214. Dworkin, S. Hearing tests in normal op- 
erated dogs and cats. Trans. Amer. otol. Soc., 1934, 
24, 143-151.—The hearing range of dogs and cats 
was investigated by conditioning methods in which 
the observed response was a search for food on the 
part of the hungry animal when an appropriate sub- 
stitute stimulus was given. Cats made excellent 
subjects and the method was more satisfactory than 
the use of the salivary response in either animal. The 
hearing range for the cat extends from 30 cycles to 
40,000-50,000 cycles per second. The hearing range 
for the dog extends from 30 to 35,000 cycles per sec- 
ond. Bilateral lesions in the focal auditory area 
abolished the conditioned responses for a variable 
period of time.—D. J. Ingle (Mayo Foundation). 


2215. Fischel, W. Gedichtnisleistung und Um- 
weltsgestaltung. (Memory and adaptability to situa- 
tions.) Arch. ges. Psychol., 1934, 92, 47-480.—Many 
psychologists have theorized as to the conscious state 
of animals, and their ability to recall a previous 
experience, using itin future adaptations. The author 
comments on these contributions, showing the lower 
possibilities of reptiles in comparison with mammals. 
He cites examples of the apparent visualizing power of 
dogs. Perception is accompanied by a state of ex- 
citability, and the degree of excitability determines the 
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possibility of recall. Higher nervous systems are 
capable of greater excitability—A. B. Herrig 
(Michigan Central State Teachers College). 

2216. Magoun, H. W. Maintenance of the light 
reflex after destruction of the superior colliculus in 
the cat. Amer. J. Physiol., 1935, 111, 91-98.—‘‘After 
widespread destruction of the superior colliculus in 
the cat, the pupillary reactions to light remain normal 
and unimpaired. With coincident destruction of the 
pretectal region, the pupillary light reactions are 
completely abolished. The pretectal region contains 
an essential part of the light reflex arc. No part of 
the superior colliculus is concerned in mediating the 
pupillary light reflex.".—T7. W. Forbes (N. Y. Psy- 
chiatric Institute). 

2217. Miller, J. A. Studies in the biology of the 
leech. II. Responses of the leech to electrical stimu- 
lation. Ohio J. Sci., 1934, 34, 57-61.—( Biol. Abstr. 
IX: 712). 

2218. Munn, N. L. Further evidence concerning 
color blindness in rats. J. genet. Psychol., 1934, 45, 
285-302.—‘‘The brightness value of yellow and blue 
light for the eye of the white rat was determined by 
finding an intensity of each color which the rats could 
discriminate from a white area of standard intensity 
with an accuracy of approximately 80 per cent in 50 
trials. Such a determination showed blue to possess 
a much higher stimulating value than yellow. The 
rats failed to discriminate between yellow and blue 
areas of equal brightness for their own eye. They 
learned readily to discriminate between yellow and 
blue when these colors were approximately equated in 
brightness for the human eye. Subsequent control 
of brightness indicated that the animals had been 
responding to the brightness difference rather than 
to the wave-length difference.”"—J. F. Dashiell 
(North Carolina). 

2219. Nouel, S. Technique pour l'étude des 
muscles de l’oeil chez les Sélaciens. (A technique 
for the study of the eye muscles in selachians.) C. R. 
Acad. Sci., Paris, 1933, 196, 371-373.—( Biol. Abstr. 
IX: 714). 

2220. Schlosberg, H. Conditioned responses in 
the white rat. J. genet. Psychol., 1934, 45, 303—335.— 
A buzz or a light was repeatedly presented to white 
rats for 335 sigma, and then accompanied by a shock 
to the tail for 165 sigma. The first modification 
appearing was a change in breathing rhythm. Later 
there appeared many typical conditioned reactions, 
such as a sharp inspiration, a drawing back of the 
tail, and a squeal. A number of factors were found 
to be important for determining the quickness and 
the depth of the conditioning, including the intensity 
of the shock, the kind of conditioned stimulus used, 
the number of paired stimulations in each period, the 
frequency of the tests, and the animal’s condition. 
Apparently it made little difference whether the rat 
could terminate the shock by its response. The effects 
of experimental extinction and of isolated shocks were 
also studied. A well-established conditioned response 
resisted experimental extinction, but lost strength 
over aday’sinterval. The complexity of the behavior, 
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as well as the dependence of results upon many factors, 
suggests that the conditioned response is only one 
form of learning. Some detailed suggestions for rat 
conditioning are offered.—J. F. Dashiell (North 
Carolina). 


2221. Smith, K. U. Visual discrimination in the 
cat: II. A further study of the capacity of the cat for 
visual figure discrimination. J. genet. Psychol., 1935, 
45, 336-357.—Animals that had been trained to dis- 
criminate between a triangle and a circle of equal 
areas were tested with variations in (1) relative 
height of the figures, (2) absolute size, (3) relative 
size, (4) brightness of background, (5) black-white 
relation between figure and ground, (6) form of the 
background, (7) position of the triangle, (8) solidity 
of figures, (9) their form. Conclusions based on the 
data are: (1) cats possess visual acuity for discrimin- 
ating circles and squares of comparatively small size 
comparable with that found in the apes; (2) there 
was no evidence that the discrimination depended 
upon relative size differences or the Gestalt; (3) the 
behavior was based on particular contours of different 
patterns of energy, but not upon any abstract ‘“‘form 
ber se.”’—J. F. Dashiell (North Carolina). 


2222. Walls, G. L. The reptilian retina. Amer. 
J. Ophthal., 1934, 17, 892-915.—The specimens 
selected for study were chosen from over a hundred 
species of reptiles, representing as many habit cate- 
gories as possible. These studies support the author's 
‘transmutation theory”’ of the evolution of the rep- 
tilian retina. Whereas the ‘‘traditional theory” 
traces the pure-rod and pure-cone retina from an 
original ‘‘duplex’’ rod and cone system, Walls offers 
evidence indicating that (as far as living reptilia are 
concerned) evolution took place by ‘‘transmutation”’ 
of the primitive simplex cone retina. Transmutation 
from cones to rods has taken place when nocturnal 
habits have been acquired by forms whose ancestors 
were diurnal and pure-cone. The presence of an inter- 
mediate stage of rod evolution is seen in forms having 
large blunt cone endings. Accompanying changes in 
the end organs are changes in other parts of the retina. 
The pupils change from round to oval and finally to 
the slit shape, which is characteristic of the nocturnal 
reptile. The lens changes from yellowish to colorless 
and the rows of inner nuclear layers decrease in 
number. These changes are in the direction of in- 
creased efficiency in the utilization of the reduced 
light under conditions of nocturnal vision. Thus 
change toward the rod form brings about adaptations 
which lower the threshold for light, but at the sacrifice 
of structures favoring visual acuity such as the small 
conical terminals of the cone endings and their indi- 
vidual connections with bipolar cells. The bearing of 
the ‘‘transmutation”’ concept on the duplicity theory 
is discussed. The article contains many diagrams of 
the end organs of the reptilian retina and a bibliog- 
raphy of 37 titles. —7. Karwoskit (Dartmouth). 


2223. Wolf, E. Das Verhalten der Bienen gegen- 
iiber flammernden Feldern und bewegten Objekten. 
(The behavior of the bee confronted with flickering 
fields and moved objects.) Z. vergl. Physiol., 1933, 
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20, 151—-161.—Bees (in groups of 20) passed up an 
incline toward two lighted fields, and settled in greater 
numbers on the flickering field than on the still one. 
Among five circular areas presented side by side, the 
bees settled in greatest numbers on the one with 
greatest flicker frequency. Some bees went to each 
field, but there was a direct relationship between the 
number of bees and the flicker value (e.g., 10 bees 
for 3.1/sec. as against 135 bees for 15.5/sec.). Bright- 
ness of the fields was equated by using open sectors of 
different size and numbers in the respective fields, 
but this did not alter the results. The experiment was 
repeated successfully outdoors. A rotated figure with 
alternate white and black lines was visited more 
frequently than was a still one. The bees therefore 
respond most readily to that stimulus which effectively 
changes the excitation of the greatest number of 
ommatidia per unit time. In view of the poor 
analyzing power of the bee eye, it is probable that in 
nature not the ‘‘configuration”’ of flowers, but the 
flicker stimulation afforded when the bee flies over 
groups of them, is the effective exciting agency.- 
T. C. Schneirla (New York University). 

[See also abstracts 2103, 2164, 2165, 2172, 2174, 

2245. | 
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2224. Behr-Pinnow, C. v. Die mathematische 
Begabung in der Familie Bernoulli. (Mathematical 
endowment in the Bernoulli family.) Arch. Rass.- u. 
GesBiol., 1934, 27, 395-412.—R. R. Wailloughby 
(Clark). 

2225. Bell, J. On the inheritance of migraine. A 
preliminary note. Ann. Eugen., Camb., 1933, 5, 
311-325.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

2226. Blacker, C. P. Parentage of defectives. 
Eugen. Rev., 1935, 26, 263-265.—Basing discussion 
upon studies by Grundy in East Suffolk and Wil- 
denskov in Denmark, the author draws the tentative 
conclusion that more than 5% of mental defectives 
are born of parents one or both of whom are mental 
defectives; and that the principle of sterilization, if 
limited to mental defectives but applied to them in a 
thoroughgoing way, would have more appreciable 
eugenic results than has been suggested by some 
authorities. Institutional cases have a lower propor- 
tion of mentally defective parents than do non- 
institutional cases.—B. S. Burks (Columbia). 

2227. Bleyer, A. Indications that mongoloid im- 
becility is a gametic mutation of degressive type. 
Amer. J. Dis. Child., 1934, 47, 342-348.—R. R. 
Willoughby (Clark). 

2228. Crowley, R. H. The role of sterilization in 
the prevention of mental defect and disorder. How- 
ard J., 1934, 4, No. 1.—The article refers to the 
greater incidence of abnormal mental conditions in 
families of higher- than in families of lower-grade 
defectives, to the conclusion that certain rare types of 
mental defect are recessive characters, and to the 
probability that further investigation and study will 
demonstrate that the Mendelian theory will explain 
satisfactorily the transmission of all types of mental 
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defect and disorder and that in the majority of cases 
of mental disorder there is probably an inherited pre- 
disposition. The advantages and disadvantages of 
compulsory and voluntary sterilization, and the effects 
of vasectomy and salpingectomy are also set forth 
briefly.—B. S. Burks (Columbia). 

2229. Csérsz, K., & Tokay, L. Zur Frage der 
erblichen Taubstummheit. (On hereditary deaf- 
mutism.) Mschr. Ohrenheilk., 1934, 68, 42-48.- 
R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

2230. Fetscher, R. Zur Fortpflanzung von Krim- 
inellen. (The reproduction of criminals.) Arch. soz. 
Hyg., 1934, 8, 308-310.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

2231. Fisher,R.A. The effect of methods of ascer- 
tainment upon the estimation of frequencies. Ann. 
Eugen., Camb., 1934, 6, 13-25.—A study of the 
Proband and the Sib methods for estimating the fre- 
quencies of recognizable conditions, particularly rare 
defects, in sibships. Evidence is brought forward to 
show that the Proband method is valid for data of a 
special class, whereas the Sib method is quite general. 
Che sampling error of the Sib method is investigated 
for the general case of multiple ascertainment. A 
numerical example shows how the value of this 
function can be obtained suitable for a given body of 
data of variable completeness.—/. W. Dunlap 
(Fordham 

2232. Frischeisen-Kéhler, I. Eugenische Unter- 
suchungen in Familien von Hilfsschiilern. (Eugenic 
research in families of children in special schools.) Z. 
indukt. Abstamm.- u. VererbLehre, 1934, 67, 292-296. 

R. R. Wtlloughby (Clark). 

2233. Haldane, J. B.S. Methods for the detection 
of autosomal linkage in man. Ann. Eugen., Camb., 
1934, 6, 26-65.—This paper concerns itself with the 
description of mathematics underlying the detection 
of linkage between autosomal genes. The method, 
while enabling the investigator to make an estimate 
of the linkage, is not efficient, as the weight given to 
different sets of data is appropriate only where the 
linkage is extremely weak. Of the numerous formulas 
developed only two are likely to be valuable in in- 
vestigating linkage of a rare dominant. Evidence is 
introduced to show that we can obtain nearly eight 
times as much information about the rare dominants 
as the rare recessives in an investigation of equal 
numbers.—J. W. Dunlap (Fordham). 

2234. Harshman, L. P. Medical and legal aspects 
of sterilization in Indiana. Proc. Amer. Ass. ment. 
Def., 1934, 39, 183—199.—Results are described which 
are based on the working out of the 1931 law. At the 
time of commitment to an institution for the feeble 
minded the judge, advised by two physicians, au 
thorizes, or does not do so, the operation to be per- 
formed by the receiving institution. The operation 
is not mandatory on the part of the superintendent. 
Types of operations used are described. Analysis of 

such commitments shows no bias either for or against 
sterilization on the part of half of the judges.—M. W. 
Kuenszel (Mooseheart Laboratory for Child Research). 


2235. Hecker, E. Genealogische Untersuchungen 
an Schwachsinnigen. (Genealogical data on the 
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feeble-minded.) Z. ges. Neurol. Psychiat., 1934, 149, 
590-620.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

2236. Palmer, C. E. Age change in the physical 
resemblance of siblings. Child Developm., 1934, 5, 
351-360.—This study, based on 1138 measurements 
of height and weight of siblings at successive ages, 
shows that the coefficients of correlation of height and 
of weight of brothers with brothers and of sisters with 
sisters decrease with increasing age from the seventh 
to the twelfth years—F. D. McTeer (Wayne Uni- 
versity ). 

2237. Penrose, L. S. A contribution to the genetic 
study of mental deficiency. Brit. med. J., 1934, 4 
(3809), 10-11.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

2238. Petrén,A. Franriksdagen. (From the Con- 
gress.) Svenska Lékartidn., 1934, 48, 1574-1576.—A 
new Swedish sterilization law was enacted. (For de- 
scription of the law, see VIII: 4604.)— V. Coucheron- 
Jarl (Mooseheart Laboratory for Child Research). 

2239. Schmidt, I. Ueber manifeste Heterozygotie 
bei Konduktorinnen fiir Farbensinnstérungen. (On 
manifest heterozygotism in female transmitters of 
disturbances of the color sense.) Klin. Mbl. Augen- 
heilk., 1934, 92, 456-467.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

2240. Stumpfi, F. Sippschaftstafel eines Riick- 
fallverbrechers. (Family chart of a habitual crim- 
inal.) Volk u. Rasse, 1933, 8, 221-223.—R. R. 
Willoughby (Clark). 

2241. Sydenstricker, E., & Perrott, G. St. J. Sick- 
ness, unemployment, and differential fertility. M/:/- 
bank mem. Fd quart. Bull., 1934, 12, 126-133.— 
R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

2242. Wildenskov, H. O. Das dinische Sterilisa- 
tionsgesetz und die Schwachsinnigenfiirsorge. (The 
Danish sterilization law and the care of the feeble- 
minded.) Mschr. KrimPsychol., 1934, 25, 1-14.— 
R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

[See also abstracts 2105, 2110, 2158, 2168, 2177, 

2292, 2316, 2328, 2331, 2396, 2497. ] 
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2243. Caftale, R. Psicoanalisi e grafologia. (Psy- 
choanalysis and graphology.) Riv. ttal. Psicoanal., 
1932, 1, 50-55; 176-186; 1933, 2, 42-48; 372-384.— 
The author shows the importance of the connection 
between these two sciences: evidently graphology ex- 
isted even before Freud’s discoveries and had noticed 
several coinciding circumstances, which were also 
made out as general rules. Now, however, psycho- 
analysis explains the real reasons for these rules and 
moreover states exactly which of them can be gen- 
erally applied and which, on the contrary, are to be 
considered separately for each single case. Caftale 
affirms tha. handwriting is one of the languages used 
by the unconscious, which is bound to make itself 
understood through symbols, the same as it is in 
dreams. It is therefore clear that it is necessary for 
a graphologist to be aware of psychoanalysis, as only 
by studying the latter will he be able to know the 
psychic conflicts and understand the meaning of 
certain symbols, thus realizing besides why such and 
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such marks—or symbols—mean such and such mani- 
festations. On the other hand, such a graphologist 
will be of great assistance to an analyst, or to any 
physician, for a diagnosis of a psychic disease, the 
elements of which are generally shown very clearly 
in the handwriting. The author mentions some of the 
opportunities in which graphology might be very 
useful, and trusts that it will be often adopted in such 
cases. The last section is nearly all dedicated to 
considerations of Richard Wagner’s handwriting, one 
of the most striking characters of which isa ‘“‘travelling 
mania.’’ In Wagner, as well as in all those who suffer 
from such manias, the author states that it is due to 
incomplete resolution of the Oedipus complex.— 
G. M. Hirsch (Rome). 

2244. Ferenczi, S. Aus ‘‘Entwicklungsstufen des 
Wirklichkeitssinns.”” (From ‘‘Developmental stages 
of the sense of reality.’’) Z. psychoanal. Pddag., 1933, 
7, 282-288.—Comparative psychoanalysis distin- 
guishes the following phases in the child’s develop- 
ment of the sense of reality: First, the period of 
absolute omnipotence (in the mother’s womb—it has 
all that it wants and desires nothing further). This is 
interrupted by birth. Second, the period of magic- 
hallucinatory omnipotence (its wishes continue to 
be fulfilled under normal conditions of child care). 
Next, a period of omnipotence with the aid of magic 
gestures. The child makes use of signals (motor 
activity, crying, etc.) to secure what it wishes. With 
the acquisition of speech and the symbolic relation- 
ship to the object world the child attains the phase of 
magic thoughts and words. It has only to express its 
desires in words and they are quickly fulfilled. All 
children live under the delusion of omnipotence, which 
they may or may not carry over into adult life. Auto- 
eroticism and narcissism comprise the omnipotent 
stages of the erotic development. In general the de- 
velopment of the comprehension of reality represents 
a series of repressions not resulting from spontaneous 
developmental urges but compelled by necessity. 
Birth causes the first of these repressions. The fairy 
tale is an artistic representation of the omnipotent 
situation.—J. J. Carlson (Aurora-on-Cayuga, N. Y.) 

2245. Gradinesco, A. L’action de l’alcool sur le 
centre respiratoire. (The action of alcohol on the 
respiratory center.) J. Physiol. Path. gén., 1934, 32, 
363.—Experiments on dogs indicate that small doses 
of alcohol produce a slight decrease in breathing rate 
for ethyl alcohol and an increase in amplitude for 
methyl alcohol. Strong doses of either produce a 
marked reduction in breathing.— H. E. Burtt (Ohio 
State). 

2246. Jones, E. Psicoanalisi e folklore. (Psycho- 
analysis and folk-lore.) Riv. ital. Psicoanal., 1932, 
1, 87-105.—The author complains of the neglect 
shown by folk-lorists for the important results ob- 
tained by psychoanalysis even in the very science of 
folk-lore. He mentions several notable questions on 
folk-lore from a psychoanalytic point of view, showing 
the connection between these two sciences.—G. M. 
Hirsch (Rome). 

2247. Klein, M. On criminality. Brit. J. med. 
Psychol., 1934, 14, 312-315.—Where the function of 
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the super-ego is mainly to arouse anxiety, unethical 
and asocial defensive mechanisms are called out in 
the ego. The criminal feels that there is nothing in 
the world but enemies; his hate and destructiveness 
are thereby justified, and his unconscious feelings of 
guilt relieved. The best remedy against delinquency 
is child analysis.—E. R. Hilgard (Stanford). 

2248. Laird, D. A., & Drexel, H. Experiments with 
foods and sleep. J. Amer. diet. Ass., 1934, 10, 89-99. 
—An apparatus (somnokinetograph) for recording 
sleep movements is described. The subjects showed 
least sleep motility when a light meal of ready-to-eat 
cereals was taken before retiring. Sleep was disturbed 
by a meal of foods considered hard to digest. The 
sleep of children was affected more by the nature of 
the meal than that of adults.—D. J. Ingle (Mayo 
Foundation). 

2249. Matzkevich, A. N. K voprosu o vliyanii 
eksperimentalnovo sna (gipnoidnovo sostoyaniya) 
na vysshyie nervnyie funktzii. (The problem of the 
effect of experimental sleep—hypnotic state—upon 
the higher nervous functions.) Pstkhoterapia, 1930, 
173-189.—The effect of a hypnotic trance of 20 
minutes upon mental functions was tested in 34 adult 
human subjects, normal and neurotic; control experi- 
ments on the effect of a period of rest of similar length 
as well as of a night’s sleep were also performed. The 
mental functions tested were: attention—cancellation, 
counting, and dotting; visual memory by the method 
of reproduction; digit and word span; association 
time to Jung’s word list; discrete words in 3-minute 
periods. The subjects were in all cases tested both 
before and after the rest or hypnotic state. The 
results indicate an improvement of 20-40% in 
efficiency in all functions, with corresponding slight 
improvements by normal rest periods. The im- 
provements were a function of the instructions of the 
experimenter, being greater the more euphoric were 
the instructions during the hypnosis; however, the 
experimenter never suggested specifically that the 
subjects’ mental functions were to improve.— 
G. H. S. Razran (Columbia). 

2250. Musatti, C. L. Simbolismo onirico e sogni 
ricorrenti. (Oniric symbolism and recurrent dreams. ) 
Riv. ital. Psicoanal., 1933, 2, 111-137; 179-215.—In 
a long didactic article (which has been divided and 
published in two separate parts) the author tells 
several dreams of one of his patients, as well as all 
the associated ideas given by the dreamer the next 
morning, when he dictated his own dreams. The 
principal object of this enunciation of dreams, for 
each of which there is the psychoanalytic explanation, 
is to let the opponents and those who mistrust psycho- 
analysis see and understand how the conclusions are 
reached and how logically the symbols come true. 
He also states that some groups of dreams may be 
classified among the ‘‘recurrent dreams”’ because even 
if their apparent aspect is different, their latent mean- 
ing is—psychoanalytically explained—always the 
same.—G. M. Hirsch (Rome). 

2251. Narly, C. Freud si educatia. (Freud and 
education.) Rev. Fil., Bucuresti, 1930, 15, 116-141.— 
The article concerns the applications of psychoanalysis 
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to education, which opens large possibilities of under- 
standing child personality. The exploration of un- 
conscious motivation is hardly possible by any other 
way Adler's individual psychology is also con- 
sidered. An analysis is presented of some concrete 
cases which prove the usefulness of psychoanalysis 
and its educational value.— N. Margineanu (Cluj, 
Rumania) 


obyektivnomu dokazatelstvu eksperimentalnovo iz- 
meneniya lichnosti. (Objective proof of experimental 
changes of personality.) Pstkhoterapia, 1930, 191 
203.—Three normal individuals—a housewife, 39 
years old, a female student, 34 years old, and a 20- 
year-old male student—were put under hypnosis, and 
post-hypnotic suggestions given to them that they 
were 4, 6, or 10 years old. They were then given, 
post-hypnotically, Binet tests, and showed remarkable 
correspondences between their test scores and the 
suggested chronological ages. Subject I had an IQ 
of 110 at all three ages; subject II showed IQ's of 
140, 90, and 110 at years 4, 6, and 10 respectively; 
while the respective IQ’s of subject III were 140, 
170, and 110. The subjects’ general behavior is also 
said to have paralleled their suggested ages. The 
experimenters definitely disavow the possibility of 
simulation and cite these studies as examples of the 
potency of conditioning in general and of words as 
onditioned stimuli in particular.—G. H. S. Rasran 
Columbia) 

2253. Reich, W. Dialektischer Materialismus und 
Psychoanalyse. Dialectic materialism and psycho- 
analysis.) Copenhagen: Verlag fiir Sexualpolitik, 
1934. Pp. 59.—This brochure, comprising two papers 
that appeared separately in 1929 and 1934, is con- 
cerned with the relationships between Freudian psy 
hoanalysis and the dialectic materialism of Marx 


and Engels. The first paper discusses (1) ‘‘the mate 
rialistic elements of psychoanalytic theory,’’ (2) ‘“‘the 
dialectic process in mental life,” and (3) ‘‘the social 


position of psychoanalysis.’" The author attempts to 
show that the two systems under discussion have 
many points of contact. He maintains that ‘“‘psycho- 
analysis has a future only under socialism.’’ The 
second paper deals with the “application of psycho 
inalysis to historical research.’’—S. Rosenzweig 
Worcester State Hospital). 


2254. Schmideberg, M. Intellektuelle Hemmung 
und Essstérung. (Intellectual inhibition and eating 
disturbances.) Z. psychoanal. Pddag., 1934, 8, 109 
116.—Psychoanalysis has indicated that the infant’s 
‘lationship is that to his mother’s breast. This, 
together with his relation to feeding, is significant 
for his relationship to his entire environment. One 
may say, in general, that the oral factor may influence 
intellectual development favorably if the oral desire 

which is sublimated in the desire for knowledge) is 
intense, but at the same time does not cause anxiety 
or a feeling of guilt as a consequence of its sadistic 
nature. Most favorable for intellectual productivity 
is identification with the good mother, source of 
nourishment and knowledge. This attitude may be 
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maintained without disturbance, however, only if 
the anxiety is not too strong.—J. J. Carlson (Aurora- 
on-Cayuga, N. Y.) 

2255. Servadio, E. Il motto di spirito. (Wit and 
joke.) Rtv. ital. Psicoanal., 1933, 2, 256-273.—This 
article is meant by its author to complete through a 
dynamic point of view the metapsychological descrip- 
tion of this important phenomenon, which has been 
considered and explained by Freud from the topical 
and economic points of view. According to the author, 
laughter is due to feelings of both lightness and sense 
of power, i.e., it requires the narcissistic satisfaction of 
letting some of one’s tendencies be expressed without 
any troublesome consequences, and at the same time 
the feeling that one can still control and master these 
tendencies.—G. M. Hirsch (Rome). 

2256. Shliffer, R. I. O vliyanii inyektzii adrenalina 
na krovianoye davieniye vo vremya eksperimental- 
novo sna (gipnoza). (The effect of the injection of 
adrenalin on blood pressure during experimental 
sleep, i.e., hypnosis.) Pstkhoterapia, 1930, 167-172.— 
Injections of 1 cc. of 1% adrenalin solution in 6 sub- 
jects increased their blood pressure by 24-58 divisions 
on a Riva-Rocci instrument, when the subjects were 
in a normal state, but failed to produce any change 
or gave increases of only 4-10 divisions when the 
same subjects were put under hypnosis.—G. H. S. 
Razsran (Columbia). 

2257. Stephen, K. Introjection and projection: 
guilt and rage. Brit. J. med. Psychol., 1934, 14, 316- 
331.—Many patients have fantasies about something 
inside the body, to which they react by trying to rid 
themselves of the object, or by fear lest they lose 
control of it and let it out. Others externalize what is 
really internal. The capacity to disentangle the self 
from the not-self is normally developed during the 
first few years of infancy. It is a curious clinical fact 
that the primitive internal-external experience is 
always sexual; aggression and fear always express 
themselves in patients in the sexualized form of 
sadism. Possibly aggression and fear are originally 
non-sexual, but become secondarily libidinized 
E. R. Hilgard (Stanford). 


2258. Weiss, E. Libido ed aggressione. (Libido 
and aggression.) Riv. ital. Pstcoanal., 1932, 1, 3-19. 

The author summarizes the views of psychoanalysis, 
making clear the important question, often misunder- 
stood by the opponents, of the connection between 
libido and instinct of aggression.—G. M. Hirsch 
(Rome). 


2259. Weiss, E. Alcune considerazioni sulle re- 
sistenze psichiche. (Some considerations on psychic 
resistance.) Riv. ital. Psicoanal., 1932, 1, 114—130.— 
The author gives new explanations on this important 
question of psychoanalysis, treating it from the three 
metapsychological points of view, namely, dynamic, 
topological and economic.—G. M. Hirsch (Rome). 

2260. Weiss, E. [Il super-io. (The super-ego.) 
Riv. ital. Psicoanal., 1933, 2, 27-41.—The author 
considers the historical development of the conception 
of the super-ego, and he then explains the following 
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fundamental points: introjection, sense of guilt, self- 
aggression (in the form of self-punishment); he 
touches the subject of the ‘‘psychic presence’’ (namely 
the arousing in the subject’s mind of the obsessional 
and inhibitional imago of his victim). He then con- 
siders the topological localization of the super-ego, 
which arises from the vanished Oedipus complex.— 
G. M. Hirsch (Rome). 

2261. Zynkin, A. M. Krovianoye davleniye v 
gipnoze. (Blood pressure in hypnosis.) Psikhoterapia, 
1930, 123-140.—The blood pressures of 34 adult 
human subjects, ages 19-48, were taken every 10 
minutes before, during, and after hypnotic states by 
means of a Pachon sphygmometric oscillometer. 12 
of the subjects were women, 5 alcoholic, and 13 were 
hypnotized for the first time; the hypnotic states 
lasted for 30-40 minutes. The blood pressures fell in 
all cases parallel with other indices of the onset of the 
hypnotic state, the fall being 7-10 divisions in 19 
subjects and 20-25 divisions in the remaining 5 sub- 
jects. The rise in the blood pressure upon awakening 
was sudden—one minute—in some subjects, and 
gradual—4-5 minutes—in others. Diastolic pressure 
showed no consistent changes. 69 experimental ses- 
sions in all were performed, with some control waking 
and normal sleep sessions. Tables and curves are 
presented.—G. H. S. Razran (Columbia). 

2262. Zynkin, A. M. Puls i dikhaniye v sostoyanii 
bodrstvovanii i v gipnoticheskom sostoyanii. (Pulse 
and respiration in waking and hypnotic states.) 
Psikhoterapia, 1930, 141-166.—23 normals and 5 
remitted psychotics, 19-55 years of age, were used as 
subjects, and a total of 79 experimental sessions were 
performed. The pulse was taken by means of a 
Danilevsky air plethysmograph, respiration by a 
Marey pneumograph, and recording was performed 
by means of Zuntz kymographs and Boullitte poly- 
graphs. The pulse slowed down in all cases at the 
onset of hypnosis by 4-12 beats per minute, and was 
also accompanied by a change in peripheral vaso- 
motor tonus, disappearance of Traube-Hering waves, 
and decreases of S. Mayer waves. Respiration slowed 
down by 3-5 respirations per minute, becoming shal- 
lower in most subjects but deeper in a few. Most of 
the respiratory and vasomotor changes occurred in 
the first minutes of the onset, corresponding closely to 
behavioral indices. The amount of change in pulse 
rate seemed to bear no relation to the normal pulse 
rate, and in some subjects it increased in the first 
few minutes of return to the normal state.—G. H. S. 
Razran (Columbia). 

[See also abstracts 2116, 2279, 2380, 2389, 2413, 

2509, 2522. ] 
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2263. Adamson, E. I. A common factor relating 
to five hundred psychiatric patients. Proc. Amer. Ass. 
ment. Def., 1934, 39, 218-225.—Five hundred case- 
records from several clinics were reviewed in an effort 
to determine the possibility of a common factor in the 
symptomatology of cases which had received psycho- 
therapy. Ages ranged between 16 months and 32 


2261-2269 


years. Reasons for referral, intelligence level, sex, 
social and economic background, etc., varied. The 
analysis indicated that ‘“‘in every case the parents’ 
handling of the child and their attitude toward their 
problems were considered as outside the sphere of 
average healthy parenthood.’’ The examining psy- 
chiatrists seem agreed that an abnormal parental 
attitude was the determiner of the children's malad- 
justment. Prophylactic measures would be achieved 
by an educational program for parents by the medical 
profession.—M. W. Kuenzel (Mooseheart Laboratory 
for Child Research). 


2264. Alvarez, W.C. Insanity equivalents and the 
gastro-enterologist. Amer. J. digest. Dis. Nutr., 
1934, 1, 305-309.—Many patients complaining of 
digestive disturbances and abdominal pains have no 
demonstrable pathology of the digestive tract and are 
mentally unstable. The gastro-enterologist must 
recognize that in many of these patients the primary 
defect is probably in the brain and nervous system. 
D. J. Ingle (Mayo Foundation). 


2265. [Anon.] Mental hygiene survey of the state 
teachers colleges of Massachusetts. Understanding 
the Child, 1934, 4, 2-25.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

2266. Beilin, L. M. Sexual neurosis in men: 
etiology and hygiene. Jilinois med. J., 1934, 66, 
167-171.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

2267. Bourne, A., Phillips, L., Blacker, C. P., & 
Edwards, F.M. Gynaecology and psychological med- 
icine. Brit. J. med. Psychol., 1934, 14, 136-157. 
Four papers indicate the interrelationship of physical, 
psychological, and social factors in common clinical 
conditions, such as irregularity of puberty, menstrual 
disorders, hysteria, dyspareunia, sterility, and difficul- 
ties associated with the menopause. Special emotional 
problems arise during pregnancy, labor, and the puer- 
pera! period. Different forms of contraception have 
different psychological consequences.— E. R. Hilgard 
(Stanford). 

2268. Brainerd, H. C. Psychiatric social service 
for children in special classes. Proc. Amer. Ass 
ment. Def., 1934, 39, 74-79.—This service involves 
interpreting the purpose of the work of the Binet 
classes to the parents when their children are trans- 
ferred to such classes; interpreting to them also the 
promotional system from separate classes for younger 
children to the centers for older children; cooperating 
with city agencies in adjusting environmental factors; 
adjusting personality and behavioral problems; and 
caring for routine referrals from the psychologists in 
indicated cases —M. W. Kuenzel (Mooseheart 
Laboratory for Child Research). 


2269. Bromberg, W. Schizophrenic-like psychoses 
in defective children. Proc. Amer. Ass. ment. Def., 
1934, 39, 226-257.—"A group of 10 cases with 
schizophrenic-like pictures in children with mental 
deficiency or organic brain disease are presented. 
These cases show disturbances in the emotional 
sphere—disinterest, mannerisms, negativism, autism, 
self-absorption; and disturbances in the intellectual! 
sphere—illogical constructions, dereistic thinking, 
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neologisms, etc. Primitive aggression is an important 
feature.’-—M. W. Kuenzel (Mooseheart Laboratory 
for Child Research). 

2270. Bronfenbrenner, A. N., & DeBaun, C. W. 
An anatomical study of brain arteries in the mentally 
deficient. A preliminary communication. Proc. 
Amer. Ass. ment. Def., 1934, 39, 159-164.—In sum- 
mary: “It should be emphasized that variations 
(diameter, length and number of vessels) in brain 
arteries of the mentally deficient (5 specimens of 
basal arteries and 2 specimens of entire arterial system 
of the brain) were those reported in cases of mentally 
normal persons. The sizes of the ‘arterial trees’ 
presented suggest that there exist certain correlations 
between the mental capacity and the volume of the 
arterial system of the brain. However, the difference 
in volumes of the ‘arterial trees’ may be only another 
expression of the difference in the sizes of the brains.’ 
\ bibliography of 27 references is appended.—M. W, 
K uensel (Mooseheart Laboratory for Child Research ) 

2271. Bronfenbrenner, A. N., & Renfroe, O. J. 
Basal metabolism in the mentally deficient. Proc. 
Amer. A ment. Def., 1934, 39, 97-100.—About 2000 
basal metabolism tests were performed on 349 morons 
ind imbeciles. These were subdivided by type into 
the physically normal, the neurological, and the 
mongolian. Methodology and statistics are given. 
Conclusions show: ‘“That the basal metabolism among 
the mentally deficient of the physically normal type 
s not different from that of any other group of phy- 


sically normal children. That in the case of the 
neurological type of the mentally deficient the basal 
metabolic rate tends to be low. That the basal 
netabolism of the mongolian tends to be low also.”’ 

M. W. Kuensel (Mooseheart Laboratory for Child 


Research 

2272. Bruhy,M.M. Die Beurteilung des Begriffes 
‘‘veisteskrank”’ im Sinne der §176, II Str.G. B. (The 
determination of the concept of mental illness in the 
sense of Section 176 II of the Penal Code.) Breslau 
Vater, 1934. Pp. 23.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

2273. Cattaneo, L. Diagnéstico retrospectivo de 
alienaci6n mental en un suicido. (A diagnostic study 
of mental alienation in a suicide.) Rev. Med. leg 


ur. med., 1935, 1, 67-—78.—A suicide letter is an 
ilyzed Four varieties of suicide are recognized 
eflex, impulsive, passional, and common. The case 
onsidered is of the impulsive class.—R. M. Bellows 


Ohio State 

2274. Dearborn, G. V. N. Amentia in medical 
diagnosis. Proc. Amer. Ass. ment. Def., 1934, 39, 
54-65.—Determining the intelligence of the patient 
is extremely important in medical diagnosis. Many 
uments mislead the diagnostician, due to inaccurate 
information about themselves; their sensations are 
dulled, including pain; and general physical warnings 
of disease are apt to be ignored by them because of 
their lack of differentiation of their meanings. In 
hospitals many cases of multiple tentative diagnoses 
on which examiners cannot agree are solved in an 
hour by a psychological examination.—M. W. Kuen- 
el (Mooseheart Laboratory for Child Research). 
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2275. De Greeff, E. Menaces de mort chez le 
schizoide et défense sociale. (Death threats of 
schizoids and social defense.) J. belge Neurol. Psy- 
chiat., 1934, 34, 676-690.—With reference to two case 
histories the author discusses the necessity of proper 
surveillance of patients with schizoid tendencies in 
order to forestall destructive actions. He emphasizes 
that dementia praecox patients and schizoid per- 
sonalities with homicidal tendencies who have come 
under the observation of an expert must be pre- 
vented from acts of violence by proper re-education 
and long internment.— f/. Sys (Cornell). 

2276. Doll, E. A. Impressions of mental deficiency 
work in England. Proc. Amer. Ass. ment. Def., 1934, 
39, 118-136.—English institutions and associations 
having to do with the care of mental defectives are 
described. The Colony at Gheel and the Decroly 
Institute at Brussels are also included. Various im- 
pressions of the work in England include: conserv- 
atism of institutional management by medical 
authority; individualized and scattered research; 
active volunteer organizations carrying on community 
supervision and education; a very conservative atti- 
tude toward sterilization; comparative unfamiliarity 
of workers in America with those in England. The 
most outstanding development is the activity shown 
in community control and correlation of social agen- 
cies in limiting the social consequences of mental 
deficiency.—M. W. Kuenzel (Mooseheart Laboratory 
for Child Research). 

2277. Drenckhahn, C. H., & Wilbur, D.L. Treat- 
ment of functional vomiting. Amer. J. digest. Dis. 
Nutr., 1934, 1, 635-637.—Although vomiting is 
generally symptomatic of organic disease, some cases 
are regarded as functional because of negative 
physical findings. These patients usually present 
other psychoneurotic tendencies and a family history 
of nervous disorders. Hospitalization with psycho- 
therapy and sedatives is indicated.—D. J. Ingle 
(Mayo Foundation). 

2278. Dubois, P. H., Mays, L. L., & Landis, C. 
Changes in psychological functions in paresis. II. 
Psychiat. Quart., 1934, 8, 699-702.—To correct IX: 
728.—C. R. Atwell (Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 

2279. Federn, P. Relazioni cicliche di amicizia. 
Cyclical friendship.) Rtv. ital. Psicoanal., 1933, 2, 
173-178.—In this article the author considers the 
friendships and relations mainly of manic-depressive 
individuals, pointing out how the intensity of affec- 
tion—and therefore of hatred—depends entirely on 
the state of the illness, so that the different gradations 
are bound to reappear cyclically as well as the illness 
itself. Federn states that by a psychoanalytic cure 
a person ends by behaving with his friends and rela- 
tives always with a normal and constant intensity of 
feelings.—G. M. Hirsch (Rome). 

2280. Ferrer, C. O. Los estados de confusion 
mental: consideraciones sobre su tratamiento fuera 
y antes del manicomio. (States of mental confusion: 
considerations upon their treatment without and prior 
to the mental hospital.) Sem. méd., B. Atres, 1934, 
41, 977ff.—The general practitioner frequently allows 
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himself to be unduly influenced by the mental picture 
in conditions of mental confusion of toxic origin. 
The patient is hurried to the mental hospital without 
the smallest therapeutic precaution; death often 
occurs within a few days of admission and various 
untreated physical conditions appear at post-mortem. 
Author describes some of these affections for general 
practitioners.—J. McV. Hunt (Worcester State 
Hospital ). 

2281. Fleming, G. W. T. H. Definitions and ex- 
planatory notes on the classification of mental dis- 
orders. J. ment. Sci., 1934, 80, 409-410.—The paper 
presents brief notes adopted by the Royal Medico- 
Psychological Association for guidance in using the 
official classification of mental disorders. Eight gen- 
eral classes are presented: oligophrenia; psychoneu- 
roses; schizophrenic psychoses, including dementia 
praecox and paraphrenia; psychopathic constitution, 
including paranoia; affective psychoses; epileptic 
psychoses; general paralysis; dementia.—C. J. Her- 
rick (Pennsylvania). 

2282. Gorriti, F. Delirio espirita. (Spiritistic 
alienation.) Sem. méd., B. Aires, 1934, 41, 743ff.— 
The author would regard this condition as a variety 
of paranoia, not as something similar to “religious 
mania.’’ A detailed description of a case is given.— 
J. McV. Hunt (Worcester State Hospital). 

2283. Gray, E.W. Certain brain measurements in 
mental defectives. Proc. Amer. Ass. ment. Def., 
39, 1934, 207-216.—‘‘The weight and total length of 
the brain, and the mid-sagittal area of the corpus 
callosum were determined on a group of 23 brains of 
mental defectives. The results are compared with 
measurements on normal brains (obtained from the 
literature) with the following conclusions: The size 
of the corpus callosum (as determined by mid-sagittal 
section area), is smaller in mental defectives than in 
normal individuals. This smallness is concomitant 
to the smaller size of the brain (as determined by 
weight). The length of the corpus callosum in rela- 
tion to the length of the brain is less in the feeble- 
minded than in the normal. Its variation in size is 
greater in mental defectives than in the normal. 
There is very little correlation between intelligence 
and the size of the corpus callosum within the group 
of mental defectives.”’ A bibliography of 22 refer- 
ences, statistical tables, and charts are presented.— 
M. W. Kuenzel (Mooseheart Laboratory for Child 
Research ). 

2284. Greene, R. A. President’s address to the 
American Association on Mental Deficiency in New 
York City on May 28, 1934. Proc. Amer. Ass. ment. 
Def., 1934, 39, 151-158.—A plea is made for the 
Association to stimulate interest in the field of mental 
deficiency among the medical profession in general 
and in its schools of psychiatry in particular. The 
field of etiology presents the only hope for progress 
in the attack on the problem of mental deficiency.— 
M. W. Kuenszel (Mooseheart Laboratory for Child 
Research ). 

2285. Greenwood, M., & Smith, M. Some pioneers 
of medical psychology II. Brit. J. med. Psychol., 
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1934, 14, 158-191.—A section devoted to St. Thomas 
Aquinas completes the review of ancient and medieval 
writers begun in the previous paper (see VIII: 3608). 
The medical writers of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries selected for treatment are Paré, Van Hel- 
mont, and Stahl, with whom the survey is completed. 
Stahl was ahead of his time in recognizing the essential 
unity of the organism, the personal element in liability 
to disease, the part played by mental conditions in 
causing mental and physical disease, and the fact 
that the emotional life is independent of reason.— 
E. R. Hilgard (Stanford). 

2286. Harrington, M. The problem of the defec- 
tive delinquent. Proc. Amer. Ass. ment. Def., 1934, 
39, 166-175.—The mental hygiene problem pre- 
sented by the feeble-minded criminal is discussed 
under the topics of causes and prevention. The 
problem is mainly one of pedagogy: school curriculum, 
recreational program, psychiatric service for special 
problem cases, and a department of vocational 
guidance in the schools.—M. W. Kuenzel (Moose- 
heart Laboratory for Child Research). 

2287. Harris, H. Anxiety: its nature and treat- 
ment. J. ment. Sci., 1934, 80, 482—512.—The author 
suggests that the Pavlovian and the Freudian streams 
of psychological thought are convergent. He then 
gives a speculative description of anxiety in bodily 
terms, showing that Pavlovian concepts and Freudian 
concepts describe aspects of the same phenomena. 
The mood of anxiety is one result of unsolved conflict. 
The conflict, unsolved, arouses visceral hypertension 
which, because it cannot discharge itself directly, 
tends to overflow longitudinally into other segments 
where it reinforces other autonomic tensions and may 
induce other cerebrospinal responses, i.e., an indirect 
somatic response. It also tends to overflow cortically 
to form a viscero-cortical response, i.e., the mood. 
The neuroses and the psychoses are viewed in this 
light, and the relation of conditioning to anxiety and 
other moods is discussed. Normal and abnormal 
reactions are discussed from the Pavlovian stand- 
point. The author also attempts to shew the relation 
of his concepts to the topic of personality.—J. Mc V. 
Hunt (Worcester State Hospital). 

2288. Harrison, F. M. Psychiatry in historical 
retrospect. Ann. med. Hist., 1932, 4, 565-574; 1933, 
5, 85—95.— Development of psychiatry from the primi- 
tive epoch (5000 B.C.) to the present day. Bibliog- 
raphy.—D. J. Ingle (Mayo Foundation). 


2289. Hegge, T. A. Special reading disability with 
particular reference to the mentally deficient. Proc. 
Amer. Ass. ment. Def., 1934, 39, 297-340.—‘‘ Reasons 
are advanced for adopting a Stanford-Binet IQ of 
approximately 60 as the lower limit for good clinical 
treatment cases; for adopting a chronological age of 
approximately 14 or 15 and a reading ability of third 
grade as the upper limit in cases considered for train- 
ing; and for requesting a discrepancy of approximately 
2 years or more between reading grade and mental 
age at the beginning of clinical treatment. The dis- 
crepancy between reading and arithmetic computa- 
tion grade should be approximately one year or more.”’ 
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With regard to etiology, the fact exists that many 
normal and practically all mentally deficient children 
are forced to attempt to learn reading while still too 
immature to profit by such instruction. Remedial 
training is feasible and worth while in the case of 
seemingly untrainable mental defectives, for they 
can acquire satisfactory ability at the fourth-grade 
level.—M. W. Kuenszel (Mooseheart Laboratory for 
Child Research ). 

2290. Hoffman, H.F. A study of fifty state hospital 
children. Proc. Amer. Ass. ment. Def., 1934, 39, 273- 
282.—Statistics regarding the findings on 50 children 
below 16 years of age who were residents of the Allen- 
town (Pa.) State Hospital an average of 16 months, 
show that ‘‘physical factors are relatively unimportant 
aside from cases of encephalitis, that intelligence 
levels are significant, and that the outstanding find- 
ings are environmental, namely broken homes due to 
separation, divorce or death of parents, bad neighbor- 
hoods, and poverty.”—-M. W. Kuenzel (Mooseheart 
Laboratory for Child Research). 

2291. Jenkins, M. P. The selection, diagnosis 


and assignment of special class children. Proc. 
lmer. Ass. ment. Def., 1934, 39, 283-—288.—Clinical 
cases are cited which bear out the thesis that ‘‘in the 


diagnosis of behavior situations, the clinician, to 
secure valid results, must rely on objective criteria.”’ 
Valid results cannot be secured unless (1) the sensory 
equipment functions adequately, (2) the reaction 
equipment is in condition to give appropriate re- 
sponses, and (3) the subject is appropriately moti- 
vated.—M. W. Kuenzel (Mooseheart Laboratory for 
Child Researc! 

2292. Kasanin, J. A case of schizophrenia in only 
one of identical twins. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1934, 91, 
21-28.—The specific influence of environmental 
factors in mental disease can be studied in identical 


twins, where original endowment is presumably a 
onstant. A fairly large number of cases have been 
eported by various investigators where identical 
twins, reared apart and brought up in different en 


broke down with schizophrenia. The 
of schizophrenia would be open to 
juestion if could be found where only one of 
dentical twins had schizophrenia and the other did 

yt. Kasanin presents such a case, giving the history 


ironments 


th 


germinal theory 


cases 


the patient and of the healthy twin. ‘Granting 
that there is some slight difference even in identical 
vins, a significant dynamic influence of environ- 


nental forces leading to the preservation of mental 
in one twin and to the formation of a psychosis 
other twin seems to have been demonstrated.” 
Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 


ealth 
n the 
V. Goldman 
2293. Kelly, E. The improvement of reading in 
special classes for mentally retarded children. Proc. 
Amer. Ass. ment. Def., 1934, 39, 67-72.—Comparison 
was made between the mental capacities and reading 
ages of 1600 subnormal children of the Binet Depart- 
nent in Newark in order to measure the extent of 
divergence between the two. Results from the Binet, 


\letropolitan Group Tests, and Gray's Reading Para- 
graphs were used. 


Although these medians showed 
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that the children were but a year behind the point 
at which they should have been working, further 
analysis showed the following percentage of non- 
readers among the various mental levels: 71% with 
MA’s of 6-7 were non-readers; the percentages de- 
crease to 16% with MA’s of 910 years. At the 
10-11 year mental level 54% were still below standard. 
A remedial program is outlined —M. W. Kuenzel 
(Mooseheart Laboratory for Child Research). 

2294. Klein, E. C. The pernicious type of nervous 
dyspepsia. Ann. intern. Med., 1934, 7, 960—965.- 
Discussion of the relative importance of psychic 
factors in the etiology of dyspepsia. Psychotherapy 
is of secondary importance in treatment.—D. J. 
Ingle (Mayo Foundation). 

2295. Kraines, S. H. Bell’s mania. Amer. J. 
Psychiat., 1934, 91, 29-40.—The author suggests that 
certain cases of acute excitement, characterized by 
sudden onset, exceedingly great overactivity, marked 
sleeplessness, push of speech, disconnected and poorly 
systematized delusions, transient hallucinations bor- 
dering on illusions and appearance of confusion, and 
commonly classed as a distinct sub-group of either 
the manic-depressive or toxic groups, be called Bell's 
mania, after the original observer. Treatment is 
suggested to allow the patient to get some rest. A 
case is presented.— N. Goldman (Boston Psychopath 
Hospital). 

2296. Kiiv¥, M. Dneégni stav statistiky slabomy- 
slfynch na Slovensku. (Statistics of the present con- 
dition of the feeble-minded in Slovakia.) Rev. Neurol. 
Psychiat., Praha, 1934, 31, 193-197.—A statistical 
presentation of the registration of and establishments 
for the feeble-minded in Slovakia.—T. M. Abel 
(Sarah Lawrence). 

2297. Landis, C., & Rechetnick, J. Changes in 
psychological functions in paresis. I. Psychiat 
Quart., 1934, 8, 693-698.—Memory disturbances are 
the prime psychological change in the early stages of 
general paresis. Other changes in order of generality 
of occurrence are: impairment of insight and judg- 
ment, impairment in counting and calculation, ab- 
normality in affect and mood, impairment in reading 
and comprehension, abnormality in stream of mental 
activity, impairment in orientation, impairment in 
memory of the recent past, impairment in remote 
memory, impairment in writing, abnormality in 
content of thought, and abnormality in attitude and 
general behavior. Improvement in retention and 
immediate recall is the most important psychological 
change occurring during the course of the recovery 
following treatment.—C. R. Atwell (Boston Psycho- 
pathic Hospital). 

2298. Leppmann, F. Psichiatria forense. Ras- 
segna delle pubblicazioni in lingua tedesca comparse 
nell’ anno 1933. (Legal psychiatry. A review of 
German publications published in 1933.) Arch. 
Antrop. crim., 1934, 54, 692-707.—A critical review 
of the contributions to legal psychiatry published in 
German during 1933 in various scientific journals. 
These publications fall into the following groups: 
(1) the psychiatric expert diagnosing habitual and 























dangerous delinquency and the problems he is called 
upon to solve; (2) imputableness; (3) ability to 
undergo trial; (4) ability to stand detention; (5) im- 
putableness of paralytics treated with malaria; 
(6) psychopaths and defectives; (7) educability of 
psychopathic minors; (8) induced insanity; (9) de- 
mentia praecox; (10) psychopathic disturbances of 
senescence; (11) incendiarism with a sexual basis; 
(12) sexual psychopaths and castration; (13) a tragtc 
case of birth control in Hungary; (14) the Society for 
Biological Criminology.—R. E. Schwarz (V. A. 
Facility, Northampton, Mass.) 

2299. Levin, M. Hughlings Jackson’s views on 
degrees of automatic action, as applied to a case of 
catatonia. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1934, 91, 109-112.—A 
special instance of the general rule of Hughlings 
Jackson that in dissolution of the nervous system 
the most voluntary functions are most affected, the 
most automatic least.— N. Goldman (Boston Psycho- 
pathic Hospital). 

2300. Lewis, A. The psychopathology of insight. 
Brit. J. med. Psychol., 1934, 14, 332—348.—Insight is 
defined for purposes of medical psychology and 
clinical medicine as “‘a correct attitude to a morbid 
change in oneself.’ Many difficulties stand in the 
way of a patient’s attaining complete insight. The 
author objects to the attempt to distinguish neurosis 
from psychosis on the basis of the patient’s insight. 
The success of psychotherapy is not necessarily re- 
lated to the insight achieved; defective insight may 
in some cases be a repudiation of disease, and an 
advantage in treatment.—E. R. Hilgard (Stanford). 

2301. Lewis, A. J. Melancholia: a clinical study of 
depressive states. J. ment. Sci., 1934, 80, 277-378.— 
With frequent reference to the literature, the bulk of 
the paper is in the illustrative material furnished by 
61 of the author’s patients at the Maudsley Hospital; 
this material is given not as a series of case studies, 
but according to general topics such as mood, output 
of talk, stupor, manic features, delusions, neurotic 
symptoms, and the like. Findings divergent from 
accepted views should be noted particularly in connec- 
tion with paranoid features, attitude to environment, 
retardation, feelings of unreality, anxiety and com- 
pulsive symptoms, and grouping according to types. 
A bibliography of 96 titles is included.—C. J. Herrick 
(Pennsylvania). 

2302. Lindsay, T. Mental deficiency practice at 
Caterham Mental Hospital. J. ment. Sci., 1934, 80, 
397-408.—The work of the Caterham Mental Hos- 
pital, housing some 2000 patients, is described in 
some detail. Three quarters of the group are at work 
or in training. Among the topics considered are: 
preliminary examinations, medical and pathological 
service, occupation, and parole. Socially valuable 
results are being obtained by giving treatment to 
relatives of patients with congenital syphilis. There 
is a brief discussion of eugenic sterilization.—C. J. 
Herrick (Pennsylvania). 

2303. Line, W. Some psychological concepts 
related to a view of mental health. Amer. J. Psy- 
chiat., 1934, 91, 51-57.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 
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2304. MacDonald, V.M. Mental hygiene and the 
public health nurse. (2nd ed.) Philadelphia: Lip- 
pincott, 1934. Pp. xvi + 72. $1.00.—Discusses the 
extent of mental disease, the training needed by 
nurses, teachers and social workers, especially knowl- 
edge of symptoms and community agencies whose 
help may be invoked. The factors which contribute 
to the mental health of children are outlined, with 
emphasis upon the development of self-control and 
self-reliance. The value of good food and other 
habits and of sex instruction is also stressed. Pre 
ventable forms of mental diseases and feeble-minded- 
ness are described, with suggestions as to what 
nurses may do in cooperating with parent-teacher and 
other organizations.—E. A. Kirkpatrick (Leominster, 
Mass. ) 


2305. Matthews, M. A. Some effects of the de- 
pression on social work with the feeble-minded. 
Proc. Amer. Ass. ment. Def., 1934, 39, 46-50.—The 
types of cases presented for admission to feeble 
minded institutions are changing. Requests are 
received for four times as many children below 10 
years of age asin 1929. Many are conduct problems, 
others low-grade, others epileptic, and there are 
children of outstanding families who have experienced 
financial reverses and cannot keep their children in 
private schools. The depression has also had its effect 
on the problems of parole and of community care of 
the 90% not found in institutions.—M. W. Kuenzel 
(Mooseheart Laboratory for Child Research). 


2306. McIntire, J. T., & Emerson, M. R. The 
validity of the abbreviated Vineland adjustment score 
card. Proc. Amer. Ass. ment. Def., 1934, 39, 35-43.- 
This scoring method, which has been in use at Vine- 
land for four years, gives an objective score of a 
child’s social adjustment independent of intelligence 
level. On re-scoring 130 feeble-minded after an 
interval of about a month the rank-difference correla- 
tions indicated reliabilities clustering about .80 + .06. 
Validity was tested in four ways, all indicating a 
relatively high degree of this attribute. Correlating 
scores with Binet IQ showed an absence of relation 
ship between the two. Practical administrative and 
clinical uses are pointed out.—M. W. Kuenszel 
(Mooseheart Laboratory for Child Research). 


2307. Misch-Frankl, W., & Misch-Frankl, K. Die 
vegetative Genese der neurotischen Angst und ihre 
medikamentise Beseitigung. (The vegetative origin 
of neurotic anxiety and its medicinal removal.) Ner- 
venarzt, 5, 415-419.—States of fear which do not yield 
to psychological treatment can be dealt with by 
choline preparations.— H. Sprockhoff (Heidelberg). 


2308. Navarro, F. El caso de Juan Perellé Simonet. 
(The case of Juan Perell6 Simonet.) Santiago de 
Chile: Leblanc, 1933. Pp. 63.—A detailed clinical 
study from which it is concluded that the insane 
patient committed a crime during an epileptic attack. 
—R. M. Bellows (Ohio State). 


2309. Pavlov, I. P. An attempt at a physiological 
interpretation of obsessional neurosis and paranoia. 
J. ment. Sct., 1934, 80, 187—197.—‘‘Pathological in- 
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ertness,’’ observed incidentally and experimentally 
verified, was found in castrated dogs, and in normal 
dogs of a weak type. This condition is referred either 
to an overstrain of the excitatory or to an imbalance 
between excitatory and inhibitory functions of nerve 
cells. This was shown by abnormally slow experi- 
mental extinction of conditioned response or by com- 
plete failure to achieve such extinction, and by the 
fact that it yielded to bromide treatment, with its 
known inhibitory effects. With animals of a weak 


type the pathological inertness changes into some 
other pathological state; with castrated animals of 
a strong type it tends to remain chronic. Pavlov 


suggests that catatonia, iteration, perseveration, 
obsessive neuroses, and paranoia are all based on the 
same mechanism. There is brief illustrative comment 
drawn from clinical reports of mental disorder. 
C. J. Herrick (Pennsylvania). 

2310. Petrén, A. Huru bir fragan om varden av 
s. k. kriminalpatienter lésas? (How should the ques- 
tion of the so-called criminal patients be solved?) 
Svenska Lékartidn., 1934, 48, 1513-1534.—The writer 
argues in favor of special institutions for mentally 
diseased with asocial and criminal tendencies, sepa- 
rated according to sex V. Coucheron-Jarl (Moose- 
heart Laboratory for Child Research). 


2311. Polik, F. Musikalische Leistungen eines 
Maniakalischen. Musical accomplishment of a 
manic type Arch. ges. Psychol., 1934, 92, 345-357. 

[he author refers to the fact that few studies have 
been made of musical composition before and after 
types of psychoses have appeared, or of musical 
ability appearing after mental disturbance has arisen. 
A study of such a case has been made, a manic- 
depressive type which is described in the article. The 
life history of the person is traced up to the onset of 
the mania. The author has secured from him several 
compositions and analyzes them, noting the charac- 
teristics of simplicity of melody, of haste in prepara- 
tion, of over evaluation, of lack of a critical attitude, 
which characteristics parallel those generally found 
in this type of pathological disturbance. The com 
positions secured and a bibliography are included. 
|. B. Herrig (Michigan Central State Teachers 
College 

2312. Potter, H. W. The treatment of problem 
children in a psychiatric hospital. Proc. Amer. Ass. 
ment. Def., 1934, 39, 261-272.—Hospitalization should 
not be employed unless the child cannot successfully 
be treated in his home. For diagnostic study it is 
justihed (1) in children with underlying physical 
onditions which seem basic to their behavior prob- 
lems, (2) in preschool children whose mental reactions 
invalidate psychometric test results and further 
observation becomes necessary, and (3) in those with 
known organic defects whose difficulties may be due 
either to the organic defects or to the over-solicitude 
of the parents. Admission procedure, personnel and 
treatment in the hospital are described. Treatment 
is successful only to the extent of its individualization. 
[t takes the form of re-education, physical and phar- 
maceutical therapy, direct psychotherapy, and social 
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therapy.—M. W. Kuenzel (Mooseheart Laboratory 
for Child Research). 

2313. Rado,K. Angst. Zwangserscheinungen und 
Angstzustinde bei Nervésen. (Anxiety. Compul- 
sions and anxiety states of neurotics.) Kampen auf 
Sylt: Kampmann, 1933. Pp. 35. RM. 1.60.—This 
is a discussion of compulsion phenomena from the 
point of view of the practitioner. The fundamental 
types of compulsion are described, their predisposing 
conditions are analyzed, and suggestions as to the 
proper therapy are given. The author’s interpreta- 
tion is at variance with that of the psychoanalysts.— 
R. B. MacLeod (Swarthmore). 

2314. Ramer, T. Nagra intryck fran en barnpsy- 
kiatrisk studieresa till Tyskland och Schweiz. (Some 
impressions of child psychiatry in Germany and 
Switzerland.) Svenska Ldkartidn., 1934, 31, 1563- 
1569.—In Germany, the work for juvenile psycho- 
paths has decreased considerably during the last two 
years. Formerly there were about ten “‘Beratungs- 
stellen fiir Heilerziehung’’ in Berlin, whereas at 
present only one is left, the existence of which is 
dependent upon fees paid by parents and the health 
insurance organizations. ~The new regime does not 
want to spend money on children who may not be 
considered as ‘‘erbgesund”’ (hereditarily healthy). In 
the existing clinic, all diagnostic work is in the hands 
of a psychiatrist, who also gives prescriptions as to 
treatment, etc. However, all educational or thera- 
peutic work is carried out or supervised by a ‘‘Heil- 
padagog.”” Asa help in the observation of the child, 
so-called play-afternoons are arranged. During 
several years, about 2000 psychopaths under 16 years 
of age have passed through the clinic. Among these, 
only five have become mentally diseased. However, 
most of the 2000 are still in the age of greatest sus- 
ceptibility. In addition, the writer gives fairly de- 
tailed descriptions of child-psychiatric clinics in 
Switzerland (Ziirich, Luzern, Interlaken, Bern 
Special attention is given to the Swiss child associa 
tion ‘‘Pro Juventute,’’ which has incorporated about 
3000 private associations devoted to the welfare of 
children and youths,—V. Coucheron-Jarl (Moose- 
heart Laboratory for Child Research). 

2315. Rojas, N. Los semialienados ante la reforma 
civil argentina. (Border-line abnormals and the 
Argentina civil reform.) Rev. Med. leg. Jur. med., 
1935, 1, 23-34.—A plea for the legal recognition of the 
border-line case. Mental incapacity may be either 
absolute or relative. The dement is an example of 
the absolute type. The semi-alien may be perma 
nently slightly subnormal mentally or he may be 
temporarily or periodically maladjusted.—R. M. 
Bellows (Ohio State). 

2316. Rosanoff, A. J., & Handy, L. M. Etiology of 
mongolism with special reference to its occurrence in 
twins. Amer. J. Dis. Child., 1934, 48, 764-779.— 
R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

2317. Schumacher, H. C. The depression and its 
effect on the mental health of the child. Amer. J. 
publ. Hlth, 1934, 24, 367-371.—From his intimate 
contact with social agencies the author concludes that 
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the morbidity rates in the field of mental health have 
gravely increased during the depression years.—D. J. 
Ingle (Mayo Foundation). 

2318. Sokolowski, F. W. The increase in mental 
disorders; special remarks on manic-depressive 
groups. Jilinois med. J., 1934, 66, 194-196.—R. R. 
Willoughby (Clark). 

2319. Sosset,—. Les variations du niveau mental 
des paralytiques généraux malarisés. (The variations 
of the mental level in general paralytics treated with 
malaria.) J. belge Neurol. Psychtiat., 1934, 34, 659- 
675.—The author gives a brief summary of investiga- 
tions regarding changes in the intellectual capacities 
of general paralytics before and after malaria treat- 
ment carried on by Simon, Vermeylen, and Claude and 
Masquin. Vermeylen found that the results of tests 
varied from day to day and *that apparently the 
psychic tonus was diminished rather than the intel- 
lectual capacities. The author himself studied 30 
patients, whom he subjected to 10 different tests. He 
found that the malaria cure was followed by an 
improvement of the intellectual level where the 
mental age had been 6 or 7 years, but only rarely when 
the patient had fallen below this. There was a marked 
irregularity between the results from the different 
tests (attention, memory, judgment, reasoning and 
imagination); memory especially does not seem to be 
reestablished to the same degree as other capacities. 
The author believes that one must not make too sharp 
a distinction between the real, quantitative deficit 
of the mental level and the functional disorder and 
that it would be arbitrary to believe that the latter 
characterizes especially the intellectual impairment of 
general paralytics.— H. Syz (Cornell). 


2320. Ssorokhtin,G. N. Nevrodinamicheski analiz 
funczionalnich paraliche. (Neurodynamic analysis of 
functional paralysis.) Sovetsk. Nevropatol. Psikhiat., 
1934, 3, 293-310.—The case of a child who suffered 
from functional paralysis is described. Therapeutic 
measures were based cn thorough and careful neuro- 
dynamic investigations.—L. S. Maeth (New York 
City). 

2321. Stephenson, W., Mackenzie, M., Simmons, 
C. A., Kapp, D. M., Studman, G. L., & Hubert, 
W.H.deB. Spearman factors and psychiatry. Brit. 
J. med. Psychol., 1934, 14, 101-135.—Seven papers 
deal with the factors g, w, p, and f (the flow or fluency 
of responses), as derived from measurements in para- 
noia, anxiety neurosis, schizophrenia, mania, depres- 
sions and melancholia, hysteria, general paresis, and 
epilepsy. Anxiety and low f are associated; f gives 
an indication of mental disturbance before p does. 
In clearly defined melancholias, the p factor seems to 
remain constant, while the f factor varies with the 
phase of instability; g as calculated for different groups 
shows no deterioration in hysteria and anxiety neu- 
rosis, and occasionally none in schizophrenia, melan- 
cholia, and paranoia. There is great deterioration in 
chronic mania and little in manic-depressive psy- 
choses. The f factor measures the amount and speed 
of talking rather than the speed of simple association. 
The manic response to association tests may be 
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slower than normal, while the f scores are consistently 
high. Results are presented tentatively, with em- 
phasis upon the usefulness of the factor analysis for 
future research in psychiatry.—E. R. Hilgard 
(Stanford). 

2322. Tedstrom, M. K. Hypoglycemia and hyper- 
insulinism. Ann. intern. Med., 1934, 7, 1013-1025.- 
Among 65 analyzed cases of hypoglycemia ‘‘neuro- 
logical symptoms of varying severity were noted in 
almost every case and frequently led to a diagnosis of 
some neurological disorder.’’ Mental confusion and 
loss of memory occurred frequently. A diagnosis of 
idiopathic epilepsy had been made for 14 patients of 
this series. It is noted that epilepsy does not occur in 
diabetics (hyperglycemia).—D. J. Ingle (Mayo 
Foundation). 

2323. Watkins, R.M. Mild hypothyroidism. Ann. 
intern. Med., 1934, 7, 1534-1539.—A report of find- 
ings on a series of 50 patients suffering from hypo- 


thyroidism. Abnormal fatigue, loss of initiative, 
nervousness, mental apathy, and abnormal desire to 
sleep were frequently reported symptoms. ‘‘With 


few exceptions the patients were of high intelligence.”’ 
D. J. Ingle (Mayo Foundation). 

2324. Whiteside, S. Spontaneity of normal and 
mentally deficient subjects in selective learning. Proc. 
Amer. Ass. ment. Def., 1934, 39, 344-383.—The study 
compares normal and mentally deficient children on 
selective learning of geometrical designs. 57 mental 
defectives aged 9 to 26 years whose I[Q’s ranged be- 
tween 60 and 69, and 54 normals between the ages of 
7 and 18 were used. The results indicate that normal 
subjects surpass mentally deficient subjects of the 
same chronological age or mental age both in the use 
of a common configurational characteristic in learning 
a series of geometric designs and in learning the series 
by memory.—M. W. Kuenzel (Mooseheart Labora- 
tory for Child Research). 

2325. Yepsen, L. N. Newer trends in the re- 
habilitation of the mentally deficient. Proc. Amer. 
Ass. ment. Def., 1934, 39, 101-106.—Not more than 
10% of the feeble-minded are institutionalized. The 
public must be aroused to its responsibilities in caring 
for the other 90% left in the community. Certain 
trends of this sort are already in evidence, among 
which are: the encouragement of special education to 
include both the inferior and the higher grade defec- 
tives in their classes; community registration of 
mental defectives; the community supervision of 
known defectives; encouragement of parents to care 
for their own defective children; and selective steriliza- 
tion.—M. W. Kuenzel (Mooseheart Laboratory for 
Child Research). 

[See also abstracts 2035, 2079, 2128, 2138, 2158, 
2177, 2225, 2226, 2227, 2228, 2232, 2234, 2235, 
2237, 2242, 2362, 2411, 2440, 2452, 2481, 2511, 
2522. ] 
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2326. Bologa, L. Fisa individuala de observare. 
(Personality record.) Scoala st Viata, 1931, 2, 259- 
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276.—Some historical considerations about the per- 
sonality record and inventory and its use in the 
school. Contents: (1) Different methods of observa- 
tion of the normal child and the abnormal child in 
school, vocational guidance offices, etc. (2) Tech- 
nical problems concerning the elaboration of the 
record: formulation of sentences, system of notation, 
etc. (3) Practical way of using, organization of ob- 
servation, the person who is prepared to complete the 
record, the person to whom the record can be success- 
fully applied, et N. Margineanu (Cluj, Rumania), 

2327. Bologa, L. Fisa individuala de observare. 
Un model. (Personality record. A form.) Scoala 
si Viata, 1933, 2, 417-432.—A form of personality 
record to be used especially in schools. Contents: 
(1) Social and economic environment. (2) Medical 
record: physical growth, height, weight, various 
indices concerning the normal constitutional growth 
and the normal functioning of physiological processes. 
(3) Psychological inventory: quantitative and quali- 
tative observation of personality traits. Intellectual 
abilities: memory, observation, attention, general 
intelligence; emotivity and temperament; will and 
character N. Margineanu (Cluj, Rumania). 

2328. Enke, W. Erbbiologische Bedingtheiten der 
Persénlichkeit. Heredity factors in personality.) 
Med. Klinik, 1934, 30, 217-219.—R. R. Willoughby 

Clark). 

2329. Ewald, G. Persénlichkeitsaufbau unter 
verschiedenen Aspecten. (The development of per- 
sonality Nervenarst, 1934, 7, 273—288.— H. Sprock- 
hoff (Heidelberg 

2330. Fischer, G. H., & Eilks, H. Die Herleitung 
der Typen aus functionellen und strukturellen 
Zusammenhidngen. Auseinandersetzungen in Sachen 
der Eidetik und Typenlehre, XII, herausgegeben von 
E. R. Jaensch. Che inference of types from struc- 
tural and functional similarities. Discussions of the 
problems of eidetic and type theory, XII.) Z. Psy- 


chol., 1934, 133, 222-232.—Phenomenology and 
genetic psychology are unsuited for discovering types. 
The integration principle of type psychology is the 
only adequate method for inferring types from struc 
tural and functional similarities. The process of 


inference is briefly described. It is claimed that the 
typological method gives the bases for the solution of 
the problems of psychological anthropology.—R. T. 
Ross (Yale 

2331. Fischer, G. H., & Hentze, R. Struktur- 
vergleichende Untersuchungen an Eltern und Kind- 
ern. Auseinandersetzungen in Sachen der Eidetik 
und Typenlehre, XIII, herausgegeben von E. R. 
Jaensch. (Investigations of the structural similarities 
in adults and their children. Discussions of the 
problems of eidetic and type theory, XIII.) Z. 
Psychol., 1934, 133, 233-246.—Mothers, fathers and 
sons were tested at three levels for personality type. 


By comparing the structural pictures, the similarities 


in the cases and the effects of heredity could be de- 
tected. It is maintained that the diagnosis of racial 
types can be accomplished only by structural analysis. 


R. T. Ro Yale 
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2332. Flanagan, J.C. Factor analysis in the study 
of personality. Stanford University: Stanford Univ. 
Press, 1935. Pp. x + 103. $1.25.—A lithoprinted 
monograph comprising principally an analysis of 
Bernreuter data by Hotelling’s method of principal 
components; it is found that when so analyzed the 
four Bernreuter scales may be reduced to two, viz., 
measures of emotionality and sociability. In the course 
of the analysis a short method is developed for finding 
item intercorrelations by estimates from the tails of 
the distributions alone, and another for approximat- 
ing, by iteration, test scores which are uncorrelated. 
Supplementary chapters include an introduction to 
the general problem of personality description; a 
survey of work to date on factor techniques; the 
analysis by Hotelling’s technique of (1) marks data 
from West Point, (2) the Pennsylvania cultural in- 
formation data for college sophomores, and (3) Bern- 
reuter data from a high school; a summary chapter; 
appendices on (1) eliminating spurious correlation, 
(2) determining variance of new uncorrelated scores 
from the Hotelling method, (3) method of obtaining 
first estimates of response weights, (4) outline of 
steps for making scoring keys for the new Bernreuter 
factors; extensive bibliography (110 items), and 
index.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

2333. Frank, J. D. Individual differences in cer- 
tain aspects of the level of aspiration. Amer. J. 
Psychol., 1935, 47, 119-128.—Level of aspiration is 
defined as the level of performance on a familiar task 
which an individual undertakes to reach. The prob- 
lem of the present study was to determine experi- 
mentally whether the level of aspiration is a stable 
trait of personality, manifesting itself in many differ- 
ent performances. Three kinds of material were used, 
two designed to test speed, and one to test motor 
coordination. Three groups of 12 subjects each were 
used. It was found that the ratio between the level 
of performance and the level of aspiration remained 
constant, irrespective of the test being used to 
measure it. The author concludes that this represents 
a stable characteristic of the personality.—D. E. 
Johannsen (Skidmore). 


2334. Fricke, F. Persiénlichkeitstypus und Gewebs- 
funktion. (Personality type and tissue function.) 
Z. Psychol., 1935, 134, 62-99.—With a subject in 
series with a 4-volt battery, a galvanometer with 
variable shunt, and non-polarizable electrodes, the 
relation of electrical skin resistance to body tempera 
ture, perspiration, vocation, health, mood, age, phase 
of the moon, and personality type were measured. 
The general effects of time, polarization, voltage, 
hysteresis, and size, type and position of electrodes 
are discussed. It is concluded that skin resistance 
varies inversely with tissue activity, and that per- 
sonality type is indicated rather by variations in 
resistance than by its absolute amount. The elec- 
trical skin resistance characteristics of the various 
personality types are given.—R. T. Ross (Yale). 

2335. Gilmann, M. Tempérament et biologie 
sociale. (Temperament and social biology.) Tou- 
louse: University, 1933. Pp. 164.—There are two 
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parts to the work. In the first part the author out- 
lines the classification and doctrine of Kretschmer, 
together with the Kretschmer types studied from a 
geographical point of view. He ther takes up, from 
a geographical and a social angle, the study of the 
morphology and the physiology of these constitutional 
types. In the last part he studies the social distribu- 
tion of human values, the problems of education, and 
professional orientation.—M. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 


2336. Huth, A. Neigung und Eignung. (Inclina- 
tion and talent.) Z. Jugendk., 1934, 4, 198-206.—It 
is not easy to determine a true inclination. It must 
first be distinguished from three undesirable varieties: 
the pretended, the suggested, and the secret inclina- 
tions. A goal always depends on one’s scale of values, 
which in turn depends on what enhances or hinders 
one’s fullest mental and physical existence. A true 
inclination to a goal is therefore rooted in the basis of 
the personality. There are three types of inclination: 
cultural (for art, mathematics, languages, business, 
etc.), functional (depending on temperament and the 
relative strength of the memory, imagination, will, 
etc.), and formal (distinguishing between liking for 
exactitude, for large or small activities, for work out- 
doors or at a desk, with people or alone, etc.). A 
record or discussion of activities in school and out 
gives a better indication of true preferences of each 
type than actually expressed wishes. The direction 
of a natural talent or aptitude must be determined 
by examining the physical build of the individual and 
his behavior in school tasks and in association with 
his playmates, his education, social status, and char- 
acter traits. Ultimately both true inclination and 
true aptitude rest on the same inborn basis, inherit- 
ance and race, and both point together to a particular 
activity for which the individual will be best fitted.— 
M. Lee (Chicago). 


2337. Ichheiser, G. Zur Psychologie des Nicht- 
kénnens. (The psychology of inability.) Arch. ges. 
Psychol., 1934, 92, 258-263.—The study of inability 
must take three factors into consideration: (1) the 
innate factor, the specific personal capability; (2) the 
objective factor, the constellation of conditions 
present in the situation to be met; (3) the conscious- 
ness of the scope of this objective situation. The per- 
sonal factor reveals itself in innate disturbances such 
as debility, leading to successive failures in meeting 
demands. The objective factor may be lack of means 
or of earning opportunity. The third factor, not rec- 
ognized by many psychologists, plays a prominent 
role in inability to act. It may take one of two (or 
perhaps both) directions: (1) shyness, uncertainty, or 
(2) forms of apraxia. The first has been analyzed 
by Adler in his studies of inferiority feeling. The 
second may be divided into two possibilities, motor 
apraxia or ideational apraxia. The latter involves 
inability to visualize action, to anticipate the self in 
action. The part played by the latter needs much 
more careful study.—A. B. Herrig (Michigan Central 
State Teachers College). 


2338. Luppens, A. Emotional stability in young 
men after being in a C.C.C. camp for two months. 
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Milit. Surg., 1934, 75, 335-337.—R. R. Willoughby 
(Clark). 


2339. Remmers, H. H. Studies in attitudes: a 
contribution to social-psychological research methods. 
Bull. Purdue Univ., Stud. higher Educ., 1934, 35, 
No. 4.—The theory, purpose and method of attitude 
measurement are discussed. The generalized attitude 
scale is defined. Nine attitude studies, dealing mainly 
with the development of generalized attitude scales 
for specific purposes, are presented. A bibliography 
of 46 titles is included.—O. C. Trimble (Purdue). 


2340. Rusu, L. Din problematica sufleteasca a lui 
N. Grigorescu. (Psychological interpretation of 
N. Grigorescu.) Rev. Fil., Bucuresti, 1933, 18, 142- 
151.—German typology is considered and a synthesis 
is attempted between the typologies of Nietzsche, 
Oswald and Jung. One distinguishes between dy- 
namic and static types. The first corresponds to the 
Dionysiac of Nietzsche, romantic of Oswald, and 
extravert of Jung; the second to the Apollonian, 
classic, and introvert. An endocrinological founda- 
tion is also considered, in view of the antagonistic 
functioning of the cerebrospinal and sympathetic 
systems. The dynamic type desires action, conflict, 
struggle; the static type prefers peace, avoids conflict. 
The first is liberal and revolutionary; the second in- 
clines toward conservatism. The first is demoniac; 
the second sympathetic. This typology is applied to 
the interpretation of the personality and work of N. 
Grigorescu, the greatest Rumanian painter. He was 
a static and sympathetic type. All biographical and 
autobiographical notes prove this. The same is 
expressed in his art. His pictures show balance, 
sympathetic understanding of men, animals and 
nature, peace, harmony of colors. The colors are 
mild; their contrast is reduced to variation of light 
and shadow. The psychological approach of the 
artist proves to be very fundamental for the under- 
standing of the artist and his art. Art seems to be 
first of all a psychological reality, and can be under- 
stood only as a function of the artist's personality.- 
N. Margineanu (Cluj, Rumania). 


2341. Schmidt, J. Das Verhalten der Menschen 
bei objektiv nicht erfiillbaren Aufgaben, die aber 
subjektiv als erfiillbar angesehen werden. (Human 
behavior with apparently soluble problems which 
have no objective solution.) Z. Psychol., 1934, 133, 
306-357.—Subjects were instructed to grasp a falling 
rod before it reached the floor; but the distance of 
the subject to the rod was such as to make the per- 
formance of the instruction impossible. By analyzing 
the behavior of the subjects the following types were 
inferred: spontaneous, unstable, studious, ‘‘external,’’ 
persistent, calm, and practical.—R. T. Ross (Yale). 


2342. Schumacher, H. Charakterbildung—friih 
oder spat? (Character training—early or late?) 
Kleine Kinder, 1934, No. 11, 24—32.—Character 
develops most in the first five years of life. A good 
kindergarten will therefore lay its principal stress 
upon awakening social feelings, sense of duty, etc.— 
E. Einenkel (Chemnitz). 
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2343. Seabury, D. What makes us seem so queer? 
New York: Whittlesey House (McGraw-Hill), 1935. 
Pp. viii + 336. $2.75.—The “marriage of psy- 
chology and common sense”’ would be beneficial to 
mankind. The author’s thesis is that queerness 
occurs because the individual becomes fixated with 
“twisted thinking.’’ Examples from history, litera- 
ture, politics, and everyday life and people are quoted 
to support the statement that ‘“‘Comprehension lies 
in understanding the conditioning of the personality, 
not in the identification of the queerness he exhibits.” 
The chapters are devoted to such topics as: The Revo- 
lution is Here; Is and Ism in Our Day; Misunder- 
stood; Why Love is Blind; A Key to Conduct; The 
Comedy of Terrors; Toward Normalcy; and Dynamic 
Living.—R. Goldman (Clark). 

2344. Stagner, R. Improved norms for four per- 
sonality tests. Amer. J. Psychol., 1933, 45, 303-307. 

-Using data already reported for the Laird Inventory 
C2, Moss Social Intelligence test (Form 2), Thurstone 
Neurotic Inventory, and Pressey X-O Affectivity test 
(Form A), the author computes arithmetic means 
and SD’s to be used as norms. Frequency distribu- 
tions of scores on all except the Social Intelligence 
test are given, as well as the frequency distribution 
for the Neymann-Kohlstedt test.—D. E. Johannsen 
(Skidmore). 

[See also abstracts 2361, 2400, 2482, 2495, 2497, 

2519. |] 
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2345. Almond, G., & Lasswell, H. D. Aggressive 
behavior by clients toward public relief adminis- 
trators: a configurative analysis. Amer. polit. Sct. 
Rev., 1934, 28, 643-655.—Clients were classified in 
accordance with predetermined criteria by complaint 
aides at relief stations as “‘aggressive’’ or ‘‘non- 
aggressive,"’ and a sampling, otherwise representative, 
of 100 of each group was selected for study. The 
aggressives were found to be significantly more accus- 
tomed to governmental contacts, both favorable and 
unfavorable, less conformable to the mores, more 
addicted to organization, more educated, more skilled 
and accustomed to higher wages, more urban in 
origin, more neurotic, and more likely to be citizens. 
The bearing of these facts upon the junior author's 
theories of political action is discussed.—R. R. 
Willoughby (Clark). 

2346. Anderson, H. D., & Eells, W. C. Alaska 
natives; a survey of their sociological and educational 
status. Stanford University, Calif.: Stanford Univ. 
Press, 1935. Pp. xvi + 472. $5.00.—This is the 
report of a research, covering two seasons in the field, 
initiated by W. J. Cooper, former Commissioner of 
Education, and supported by a grant from the Car- 
negie Corporation. The first part is devoted to a 
detailed ethnological account of the Eskimo, drawn 
in part from historical and anthropological sources 
and in part (the portion having to do with present 
conditions) from the field observations of the authors. 
The second part is a survey of the educational work 
now in progress among Eskimos and Aleuts, and to a 
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lesser extent among Indians. There are extensive 
reports on the psychological and educational testing 
of native children, and definite recommendations for 
better adjustment of the system to the needs and 
capacities of the natives. The book (which measures 
21 x 28 cm.) is fully equipped with maps, photographs, 
introductions, specimen work and tests, tables, 
appendices (including a brief on the legal status of the 
native, quotations from earlier sources, and selected 
folk tales), bibliography, and index.—R. R. Wil- 
loughby (Clark). 

2347. Armstrong, I. A. Coleridge on imagination. 
New York: Harcourt, 1935. Pp. 251. $2.75.—An 
appraisal of Coleridge’s critical literary theories in the 
light of modern psychology.—R. R. Willoughby 
(Clark). 

2348. Belaiew-Exemplarksy, S. Die Auffassung 
melodischer Bewegung. (The concept of melodic 
movement.) Arch. ges. Psychol., 1934, 92, 370-422.— 
The article deals with the feature of music that makes 
for inclusiveness in melody. It accepts the theoretic 
fundaments that have been laid down by Jaworsky. 
The author’s own experimental work was done in the 
music-psychology department of the Academy of 
Esthetics and in the Musik-Technicum in Moscow, 
and was conducted individually (230 cases) and col- 
lectively (138 exercises). The author describes his 
procedure and findings in the realm of esthetic in- 
clusiveness in melody and the emotional effect 
created by it. He discusses the feature of stability in 
the tone-complex and its relationship to the feature 
of inclusiveness.—A. B. Herrig (Michigan Central 
State Teachers College). 


2349. Bluemel, C. S. Stammering and allied 
disorders. New York: Macmillan, 1935. Pp. 182. 
$2.00.—Speech and speech defects are considered in 
terms of Pavlov’s theory of conditioning and inhibi- 
tion. Speech development in the normal child is a 
process of conditioning; stammering is a result of 
inhibition of the conditioned speech response. The 
young child is susceptible to speech disturbance be- 
cause his conditioned speech responses are immature. 
This immaturity makes the child especially liable to 
inhibition as a result of shock or illness. There are 
two types of stammering: primary and secondary. 
Primary stammering is that form in which the inhibi- 
tion subsides early and the normal speech responses 
become reestablished as a matter of course. Second- 
ary stammering is that form in which the subject 
becomes negatively conditioned to various speech 
situations, such as words, letters, persons, places and 
conditioned emotional responses. Likewise in this 
secondary stage the subject develops various devices 
in order to escape from his predicament, such as ab- 
normal respiration, use of synonyms, unwonted 
physical efforts of various kinds, and thought confu- 
sion. The more popular theories of stammering are 
reviewed and their weaknesses pointed out by the 
author in terms of hisown theory. Finally the chapter 
on therapy contains suggestions for reinforcing the 
conditioned speech responses and for unconditioning 
the harmful devices.—C. V. Hudgins (Clarke School). 
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2350. Bologa, L. Conceptia psiho-biologica a 
religiei la batrani. (The psychobiological conception 
and the religion of old people.) Rev. Fil., Bucuresti, 
1934, 19, 290-294.—Behavior depends upon two 
fundamental biological tendencies, development and 
conservation. This can also be stated in the case of 
religion. Religious experience has a definite biological 
motivation. The belief in the life after death and in 
the existence of God give a real support to old people. 
The idea of another life seems to mean a significant 
consolation to people coming to the end of life. Special 
attention is paid to the phenomenological description 
of the religion of old people.— N. Margineanu (Cluj, 
Rumania). 

2351. Bykovskii, S. N. Doklassovoye obshchestvo 
kak sotsialno-ekonomicheskaya formatsya. (Pre- 
class society as a social-economic formation.) Sovetsk. 
etnogr., 1934, Nos. 1 & 2, 6-39.—Pre-class society is 
based on a primitive communistic mode of production. 
The chief internal contradiction of primitive society, 
upon which its whole development is founded, is not 
one between labor and property, as A. Prigozhin 
insists, and not between the growth of productive 
forces and the relations of consanguinity and affinity, 
as M. Zhakov says, but it is a contradiction between 
division of labor and the primitive communistic rela- 
tions. The application of the dialectical law of internal 
contradictions as a law of knowledge throws light on 
the origin of private property, social classes and the 
other principal phenomena connected with the evolu- 
tion of pre-class society.—E. Kagarov (Leningrad). 

2352. Cabot, R. C. 1000 delinquent boys. First 
findings of the Harvard Law School’s survey of crime. 
Survey, 1934, 70, 38-40.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

2353. Creer,L.H. Mormonism. Encycl. soc. Sct., 
1933, 11, 14-18.—A brief history of the Mormon 
religion including the significant attendant doctrinal, 
social, political and economic changes.—R. J. Beittel, 
Jr. (Clark). 

2354. Davis, F.C. Aesthetic proportion. Amer. J. 
Psychol., 1933, 45, 298-302.—Students were asked to 
draw a rectangle of the proportions most pleasing to 
them twice, at intervals of 40 minutes. It was found 
that the students varied greatly in the stability of 
their judgments (first attempt as compared to the 
second attempt), and a great deal of variability in the 
ratio of base to height of the rectangles was found. 
‘The modal ratios for the most preferred rectangle in 
the case of the present investigation approximate 
closely the ratios reported by Hambidge as those 
characteristically employed by the Greeks in their 
planning of the proportions of temples and vases.” 
‘‘The Gestalt principle of ‘closure’ seems to supply a 
possible psychological basis for aesthetic preferences 
of this sort.”"—D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 

2355. Den Hollander, A. N. J. De peyote-cultus 
der Noordamerikaansche Indianen. (The peyote cult 
of the North American Indians.) Mensch en Maatsch., 
1935, 11, 17-29.—When the Spanish missionaries 
came to Mexico the use of drugs was already incor- 
porated in the religious ceremonies and festivities of 
the Indians. The missionaries thought this drug to 
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be dried mushrooms and forbade, although without 
results, their use in Indian ceremonies. James 
Mooney was the first to report that the Indians of the 
U. S. also knew a similar plant, but it was not until 
1915 that Safford discovered this drug to be the dried 
tops of a certain cactus. This peyote plant, often 
referred to as ‘‘mescal buttons,’”’ and its cult appeal 
strongly to the Indian’s sense of the mysterious and 
occult. He pays divine honors to the plant, makes 
prayers to it, and by eating it or drinking it appro- 
priates the divine spirit. The use of peyote by the 
Indian corresponds to the Christian use of bread and 
wine in the eucharist. The author gives a detailed 
description of the hallucinations produced by eating 
peyote and of the magnificent color illusions which it 
brings about. The use of peyote has spread to all the 
Indian tribes, especially to the prairie Indians. Dur- 
ing the past forty years more than thirty tribes have 
become addicted to it.—H. Koster (Huntington, 
N. Y.) . 

2356. Densmore, F. A study of Indian music in 
the Gulf states. Amer. Anthrop., 1934, 36, 386-388. 
—This is an account of the music of the Alibama, 
Chitimacha, Choctaw and Seminole, based on ob- 
servations and phonograph records made in 1932-33. 
Interesting details on the practical uses of song in 
magic and medical treatment are given, and com- 
parisons of musical forms and techniques with those 
of more distant regions are offered.—C. M. Diserens 
(Cincinnati). 

2357. Di Frisco, S. Lo stato di dubbio e lo stato di 
certezza in rapporto al delitto per gelosia. (Tie state 
of doubt and the state of certainty in relation to crimes 
caused by jealousy.) Arch. Antrop. crim., 1934, 54, 
708--713.—A study of the fluctuation between doubt 
and certainty in abnormally jealous individuals and 
the irritating effects thereof, often resulting in 
homicidal fury.—R. E. Schwarz (V. A. Facility, 
Northampton, Mass.) 

2358. Diirckheim-Montmartin, K. v. Zweck und 
Wert im Sinngefiige des Handelns. (The aim and 
value in the meaning of trade.) Bl. dtsch. Phiil., 
8.—Commerce is a process whereby reality is changed. 
Purposes foresee the means necessary for attaining 
desired ends; conversely, in trade one learns to submit 
subjectivity to the larger feeling of participation. 
Between these extremes a constant tension maintains 
the life of trade intact.—G. Wechsler (Leipzig). 

2359. Eames, T. H., & Peabody, R. W. A non- 
reader reads. /.educ. Res., 1935, 28, 450-455.—Case 
study of a boy of 8 years with reading disability 
caused by fusional deficiencies. His improvement 
over a six-months period is noted until his reading 
ability reached normal standards.—S. W. Fernberger 
(Pennsylvania). 

2360. Foster, F. C. Some factors influencing the 
psychology of the Tennessee Valley. J. educ. Sociol., 
1935, 8, 278-289.—In view of the transition to be 
faced by the inhabitants of the Tennessee valley area 
with the development of the TVA program, the 
author attempts to present a picture of the psycho- 
logical and sociological factors which are inherent in 
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the present situation. The landmarks of frontier 
days and frontier customs are still present. Religion 
is a matter of serious concern for all. Loyalty to the 
South is predominant, yet loyalty to particular sec- 
tions is present in intersectional disputes. More local 
issues divide along cleavage lines of mountain-valley, 
farm owner-tenant, and of urban-rural conflicts. 
Political affiliation is either Democratic or Republican, 
rarely otherwise. The negro is excluded from sharing 
or participating in white activities other than in 
menial labor. Foreigners are looked upon with sus- 
picion, whether their foreign origin is sectional or 
national. Capital-labor disputes are at present looked 
upon with resentment. Individual integrity is prized 
in personal contacts.—W. McTeer (Wayne Uni- 
versity ) 

2361. Franzblau, A. N. Religious belief and char- 
acter among Jewish adolescents. Teach. Coll. Contr. 
Educ., 1934, No. 634. Pp. viii + 80.—701 students 
aged 12 to 16 years were given a battery of character 
tests, intelligence tests, and religious tests. The 
findings show that maturity measures (intelligence, 
age, etc.) are negatively related to the acceptance of 
religious beliefs, as are all measures of honesty and 
character. None of the evidence which was found 
supports the principle, fundamental in most religions, 
that acceptance of the traditional religious dogmas is 
creative of superior character. The ‘Religious Ideas 
Test’’ and the “Confession and Reporting Blank”’ 
developed for the study are given, together with the 
data on their validity and reliability. The bibliog- 
raphy lists 32 titles.—J. M. Stalnaker (Chicago). 

2362. Garma, A. Crimen y castigo. Contribucién 
al estudio de la psicologia del psicépata delincuente. 
(Crime and punishment. Contribution to the study 
of the psychology of the psychopathic delinquent.) 
Arch. Neurobiol., 1934, 14, 579-598.—There are two 
conditions for the treatment of the psychopathic 
individual: first and most important, the psycho- 
logical motives which force the psychopathic to be- 
have in an asocial manner must be described; secondly, 
the individual must be reeducated to realize the exi- 
gencies of the social reality. —R. M. Bellows (Ohio 
State). 

2363. Giles,G. R. Occupations in Victoria. Aust. 
Coun. educ. Res. Ser., 1932, No. 10. Pp. 75. 4/-.— 
R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

2364. Gillin, J. Crime and punishment among the 
Barama River Carib of British Guiana. Amer. An- 
throp., 1934, 36, 331-344.—The Carib, in common 
with many primitive groups, lack written law, judges, 
courts, police and centralized authority. Even the 
headmen of the small communities of 15-60 indi- 
viduals, though selected for personality, economic 
power and physical strength, have only a limited 
authority and no power to enforce orders. Offenses 
are divided into those against spiritual powers, e.g., 
breaking tabus, which are automatically punished by 
the spirits, and offenses against human beings. In the 
latter, law and justice are purely personal, except when 
an individual by repeated offenses becomes a public 
nuisance or public menace, in which case he is sub- 
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jected to group ostracism and violence. The most 
serious offenses are homicide, poisoning, sorcery, 
theft, and adultery. Homicide, poisoning, and sorcery 
may, however, be used in retaliation for similar 
offenses, and are then not regarded as crimes. There 
is a distinction between deliberate offenses and 
accidents traceable to supernatural causes and there- 
fore not punishable. The victim of an offense may 
resort to poisoning, sorcery, violence or Kanaima, i.e., 
may become a member of a mysterious jungle cult 
devoted to revenge. The group may resort to vio- 
lence, ostracism, and exile. Sorcerers of several types 
are supposed to have much to do with the production 
of crime as well as with discovering criminals and 
counteracting their efforts.—C. M. Diserens (Cin- 
cinnati). 

2365. Gorelov, A. Idei i obrazy v khudozestven- 
nom tvorchestve. (Ideas and forms in artistic crea- 
tions.) Zvezda, 1934, No. 6, 133-140.—Analyzing the 
poetry of Mayakovskiy, Bagritskiy, and others, the 
author shows that the ideas expressed by the artist in 
his art are very often in marked contrast with his 
political opinion. Ideas and forms do not join in one 
mechanical unity. Only from the dialectics of a 
writer who enjoys a certain distinction in life can be 
explained the paradoxical fact that in the works of 
Honoré de Balzac the reactionary tendency forms the 
basis of scenes in which law-respecting people are used 
in the expression of his ideas. The result is a crass 
contradiction between Balzac’s political opinion and 
his artistic method of expression*—E. Kagarov 
(Leningrad ). 

2366. Hallowell, A. I. Some empirical aspects of 
northern Saulteaux religion. Amer. Anthrop., 1934, 
36, 389-404.—This is a description and interpretation 
of the religious philosophy of the Pigeon River Indians 
of Ontario. Saulteaux cosmography and cosmology 
are characterized by the conceptions of a vertical 
stratification of “‘worlds’’ with this one in the center, 
and a hierarchy of powers culminating in the “owner 
of the world” or high god. Two fundamental ideas 
regarding nature are entertained: (1) everything in 
the universe is animate, and (2) for all the various 
natural entities or classes of entities, as well as 
certain kinds of human institutions, there exist cor- 
responding spiritual ‘‘bosses’’ or “‘owners.’’ This 
system of beliefs, enforced by traditions, is supported 
by (a) direct experience of natural phenomena, 
(b) dreams, and (c) observations of conjuring per- 
formances. Detailed information is offered concerning 
the operation of each of these sources of conviction, 
and the author concludes that the mental processes 
involved tn the reconciliation of experience with belief 
are those of normal human reasoning.—C. M. Diserens 
(Cincinnati). 

2367. Heft, G. Das Problem der Ehevermittlung. 
(The problem of marriage adjustment.) Arch. Rass.- 
u. GesBiol., 1934, 28, 178-202.—R. R. Wlloughby 
(Clark). 


2368. Hevner, K. The affective character of the 
major and minor modes in music. Amer. J. Psychol., 
1935, 47, 103—118.—The problem of this study was to 
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determine whether the major and minor modes ac- 
tually induce the affective states for which they are 
usually given credit, and the effect of training, intelli- 
gence, and talent upon such recognition. The stimuli 
were 10 pairs of short musical compositions; one 
member of each pair was in the major, while the other 
was in the minor. (The harmonic minor form was 
used.) 205 sophomore students acted as S’s. They 
were given mimeographed sheets with lists of adjec- 
tives; the 10 compositions were played by the same 
pianist, and for each group 5 compositions were in the 
major and 5in the minor. NoS heard both the major 
and minor of the same composition. After the play- 
ing, the S was required to check the adjectives that 
seemed applicable to the piece. The results show that 
the adjectives commonly applied to the major and 
minor modes of music were consistently applied by 
these S’s. The factors of musical training, talent 
(Seashore test), and intelligence were found to be 
influential but not essential in the discrimination of 
the mood effects.—D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 


2369. Hische, W. Zum problem des Aufstieg der 
Begabten. (On the problem of the advancement of 
the gifted.) Z. Jugendk., 1934, 4, 185-198.—The 
achievement of an individual and his usefulness to 
society rest not only on the factors of inheritance and 
environment, but also on their interrelationship. A 
less endowed individual whose environment has made 
possible the development of good character and social 
traits is more valuable to the employer or the com- 
munity than a highly endowed person whose per- 
sonality has been warped by the lack of a suitable 
environment. The possession of unusual intellectual 
gifts tends to push an individual out of the environ- 
ment he has been used to and into another where 
adjustment is difficult. The greater and more rapid 
the rise the more different the new environment is 
and the more the newcomer will be regarded with 
suspicion and treated as an outsider. He will be in 
danger of losing his place in his original group and yet 
not be sufficiently assimilated into the higher group 
to permit full personality development and maximum 
efficiency in achievement. Society should find a way 
to avoid such a loss of some of its most potentially 
valuable members.—M. Lee (Chicago). 


2370. Huber, K. Uber eine physikalische Beweis- 
fiihrung von W. Kdéhler’s Vokaltheorie. (Concerning 
a verification from the physical aspect of W. Kéhler’s 
vowel theory.) Arch. ges. Psychol., 1934, 92, 481-504. 
—KOhler in 1911 announced that the vocalizing of the 
simple vowels formed the fundamental qualities of 
the tone system, and gave experimental evidence for 
it. Huber reviews the attitude that different psy- 
chologists have taken toward this theory, especially 
Trendelenburg. He challenges Kéhler’s law of the 
octave and reveals inconsistences in it and inaccura- 
cies in his experimentation with tone quality. He 
elaborates on the difficulties of clear vowel discrimina- 
tion, and on the tendency to sense mixture of tone in 
passing from one vowel to another. A discussion of 
Stumpf’s contribution in investigation of tone quality 
is included. In summary he states that many uncer- 
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tainties still exist and need further investigation and 
experimentation.—A. B. Herrig (Michigan Central 
State Teachers College). 

2371. Johnson, B. Creative writing. Syracuse: 
Syracuse Univ., 1934. Pp. 43. $.35.—A report of 
various inferences as to creative writing from the 
Syracuse Inquiry, which is concerning itself with 
several types of classroom composition. The teacher 
of creative writing must find out exactly what he is 
teaching, why he is teaching it, and whether he is fit 
for the job. Written composition is usually taught as 
though there were two distinct objectives—com- 
munication and self-expression. Psychologists assert 
that these objectives are best obtained by teaching 
composition as though it were a fine art, and were 
truly creative writing. Genius would then have more 
opportunity to discover itself and voluntarily to con- 
tinue practicing on the campus outside of the or- 
ganized classroom. ‘Literature’ and ‘‘composition”’ 
should be combined; highly individualized instruction 
should be given freshmen, with many conferences 
between student and teacher. A discussion is pre- 
sented from the psychologists’ viewpoint of various 
points concerned with creative writing, and the 
appendix includes excerpts from the Record of the 
Syracuse Conference on ‘Creative Writing from the 
Viewpoint of the Psychologist,’”’ opinions, and argu- 
ments concerned with the stimulation and training of 
imaginative writers—M. Gifford (Worcester State 
Hospital). 


2372. Kagarov, E. G. Shamanstvo i yavieniya 
ekstasa v grecheskoy i rimskoy religiakh. (Shaman- 
ism and phenomena of ecstasy in Greek and Roman 
religion.) Jzv. Akad. Nauk, Leningr., 1934, No. 5, 
387-401.—The author analyzes the survivals of 
shamanism in the Greek and Roman religion: the 
conception of a spirit possessing the body of a priest; 
the idea of divine election; the identification of the 
shaman’s actions with insanity, which is often a 
punishment for refusing to accept a shaman’s gift 
(the Greek legend of the daughters of the king 
Proteus); the inheritance of the shamanistic power; 
the dominion of the Greek and Roman priests over 
the forces of nature (rain and hail charms); the special 
ghost language of the Roman pontifices and salti, etc. 
The prophetess Cassandra in Aeschylus’ Agamemnon 
is a model woman-shaman.— E. Kagarov (Leningrad). 


2373. Klineberg,O. Notesonthe Huichol. Amer. 
Anthrop., 1934, 36, 446-460.—A brief stay among 
the Huichol of Mexico yielded observations on the 
festivals, village organization, economic system, social 
relationships, and emotional attitudes and patterns of 
a group in which the culture is a strange combination 
of pre-Columbian and Catholic elements. Interesting 
points are the selection of candidates for village offices 
from the indications of dreams, and the notes on 
peyote eating, which show how cultural patterns and 
expectations may color individual psychological 
experiences. Even the youngest Huichol shows 
“peyote tolerance’’ and unpleasant physiological 
effects seem absent. Shamans working through sug- 
gestion are preferred to Mexican physicians. Disease 
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is a punishment from God, which may be relieved by 
confession to the shaman. Emotional expression 
appears to differ from ours. There is much ceremonial 
and conventional grief. The Huichol laugh a great 
deal at novelty or the discomfiture of others. Kissing 
is prevalent between parents and children, and be- 
tween the newly wedded.—C. M. Diserens (Cin- 
cinnati). 

2374. Kuipers, C. C. Preliminary results of an 
intelligence test based on Indian culture. Albuquer- 
que, N. M.: Univ. N. M. Press, 1934. Pp. 8.—A 
study of the intelligence of Indians and white subjects 
in Iowa and New Mexico from which the author con- 
cludes that the addition of an Indian culture in the 
ordinary intelligence test tends to minimize differences 
between Indians and whites in test performance. In 
such tests the Indians will do as well as or better than 
the whites.—(Courtesy J. educ. Res.) 

2375. Laslett, H. R. The free association test as a 
measure of delinquency—a reply. Psychol. Bull., 
1934, 31, 815-817.—J. F. Dashtell (North Carolina). 


2376. Latynin, B. A. Mirovoe derevo, drevo zhizri 
v ornamente i folklore vostochnoy Evropy. (The 
cosmic tree and the tree of life in the folk-lore and art 
of Eastern Europe Izv. Akad. ist. mat. Kult., 1933, 
No. 69. Pp. 32 [he idea of a cosmic or celestial 
tree, in which the gods live, is found in the primitive 
mentality closely linked with the image and cult of 
the mother goddess, the goddess of water and harvest. 
his tree is considered by the people of central Europe 
(the Russians, Mordva, and the Chuvash) as the 
source of fertility, and appears in the character of the 
tree of life. We find the motif of the tree with two 
birds, animals, or human figures at the two sides, in 
the wood sculpture and the embroidery of the above- 
mentioned peoples. Formerly one of the principal 
elements in their religion, the motif of the cosmic tree, 
the sky, the tree of life, and goddess mother has now 
become simply a figure in the decorative art of the 
peasant.— LE. Kagarov (Leningrad). 

2377. Lau, A. Die Bedeutung der Einstellung fiir 
Befehlen und Gehorchen. (The significance of atti- 
tude in carrying out and giving orders.) Psychotech. 
Z., 1934, 9, 93-114.—By means of observations Lau 
found that ability to follow orders varies with attitude 
or set. Some individuals seem to be better able than 


others to carry out orders and to follow instructions 
quickly and accurately, and particularly to change 
from one type of instruction to the next. However, 


the effect of individual difference in ability to follow 
orders can be minimized by the way the order is given. 
This the author demonstrated by a number of simple 
experiments. Several groups of subjects were trained 
in making choice reactions to four different colored 
lights. Then they had to vary their reactions, de- 
pending upon a series of instructions which were given 
to each of three groups, either verbally and in detail, 
or in a simple verbal statement, or written. It was 
found that for all the groups, the average reaction 
time increased after every change of instruction. 
However, the degree of decrease in the speed of per- 
formance varied according to the way the order was 
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given. The extensive verbal instruction caused the 
least increase in reaction time, the written one the 
largest. This difference in reaction time varied also 
with the personality of the person who gave the order. 
—C. Burri (Chicago). 

2378. Leakey, L. S. B. Adam’s ancestors. New 
York: Longmans, 1933. Pp. 244. $3.20.—An outline 
of what is known about the origin of man.—R. R. 
Willoughby (Clark). 

2379. Lowie, R. H. Some moot problems in social 
organization. Amer. Anthrop., 1934, 36, 321-330.— 
The distribution of social phenomena is sometimes 
explained as the result of diffusion from a single world 
center. The author examines and criticizes the 
methods by which such conclusions are reached with 
regard to a specific social phenomenon, viz., unilateral 
descent. The arguments of Loeb and Olson, who 
regard this as a unique phenomenon which could not 
be of multiple origin, and therefore a proof of diffu- 
sion, are examined and rejected, and it is suggested 
that many of the arguments in this controversy rest 
upon a loose conception of the nature of proof, or the 
view that a mere statement of possibilities may take 
the place of proof.—C. M. Diserens (Cincinnati). 

2380. Merloni, R. Psicoanalisi e criminalita. 
(Psychoanalysis and criminality.) Riv. ttal. Pstco- 
anal., 1933, 2, 355-—371.—The author makes a distinc- 
tion between “normal criminals’’ and ‘neurotic crim- 
inals,’’ and he develops his conceptions mainly about 
the latter, also because in order to discuss ‘‘normal 
criminals’’ it would require much more extensive 
notions of the ego. The author ends by mentioning 
some of the most important social questions in con- 
nection with justice and criminality.—G. M. Hirsch 
(Rome). 

2381. Millson, W. A. D. Audience reaction to 
symposium. Quart. J. Speech, 1935, 21, 43-53.—The 
attitudes of 122 subjects were measured immediately 
before and immediately after the presentation of a 
symposium by ten speakers. The purpose of the 
investigation was to provide an experimental test of 
the Williamson symposium technique, proposed as an 
alternative method of public discussion to ordinary 
two-way debating. The attitudes of the subjects 
with respect to four proposals for economic recon- 
struction, the N.R.A., socialism, fascism, and laissez- 
faire, were recorded on a ballot. The data are com- 
pared with previous studies of the effect of formal 
debates upon audience attitudes. Changes of opinion 
occurred in 38% of the cases as a result of hearing the 
symposium, as opposed to changes in only 18% of the 
opinions of members of debate audiences studied by 
Woodward. Attitudes of indecision were about as 
frequent after the symposium as before, whereas 
debate was found to eliminate such attitudes almost 
entirely. The symposium technique permits more 
accurate indication of attitude than does the two- 
sided debate proposition.—W. H. Wilke (New York 
University ). 

2382. Murdock, G. P. Kinship and social behavior 
among the Haida. Amer. Anthrep., 1934, 36, 355- 
387.—The author gives an exhaustive account of the 
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system of kinship among the Haida, with four tables 
showing the genealogical terms as used by husband, 
wife, and their two groups of relatives. The Indian 
terms and English meanings are given in all cases, 
and the connection of types of relationship with 
stereotyped social patterns is pointed o . The 
author holds that a study of the sociology o the kin- 
ship system affords an excellent cross-section of Haida 
culture in general. The folkways and psychological 
attitudes associated with each relationship are sum- 
marized in conjunction with the definitions of the 
terms.—C. M. Diserens (Cincinnati). 


2383. Nevskiy, N. A. Predstavlenie o raduge kak 
o nebesnoy zmee. (Conception of the rainbow as a 
heavenly snake.) Sborn. Oldenburgu, 1934, 307-376. 
—Many peoples of the earth imagine the rainbow to 
be a giant heavenly snake. So, for instance, in a 
Japanese secret language the word ‘‘rainbow’”’ is de- 
rived from a word which means “‘snake.”’ Likewise, 
in the Japanese language of the Miyako group of 
islands, the word timbar means both “rainbow” and 
“snake.’"’ In the province of Munda in India, the 
same word means ‘rainbow’ and “water-snake.”’ 
The Malayans call the rainbow a drinking snake. 
We find the same thing in China, among the Mongo- 
lians, in the North American Indians (Shoshonies), in 
Northern Australia, etc. The comparison of the rain- 
bow with a snake is rooted in the animistic tendency 
of primitive man. It is influenced partly by the form 
of a rainbow, which is similar to that of serpents, and 
partly by the prevalence of snakes after a rain, when 
they creep out for a sun-bath.—E. Kagarov (Lenin- 
grad). 


2384. Nikolskiy, V. Byla li religiya bez dukhov? 
(Has there been religion without spirits?) Anti- 
religioznik, Moscow, 1934, No. 2, 25-29; No. 3, 
15-—21.—There is a great difference of opinion among 
scientists regarding the place of the belief in spirits in 
the history of the development of religion. While 
A. M. Pokrovskiy (Vestnik Znaniya, 1932, 15/16, 
667 ff.) holds magic and fetishism to be the first stage 
in the history of religion, others deny absolutely the 
existence of a pre-animistic period, and are of the 
opinion that animism is the original and most primi- 
tive form of religion. This latter position is emphat- 
ically advocated by the author. In his thesis he briefly 
dwells upon the theories of Tylor, R. Lehmann, Wilh. 
Schmidt, R. Karsten, M. Gusinde, J. Frazer, Lévy- 
Bruhl, D. Zelenin, and others, discussing and criticiz- 
ing them.—E. Kagarov (Leningrad). 


2385. Nissen, H. W., Machover, S., & Kinder, E. F. 
A study of performance tests given to a group of 
native African negro children. Brit. J. Psychol. 
1935, 25, 308-355.—A series of twelve performance 
tests was given to 50 native West African negro 
children, aged approximately 5 to 13 years, all living 
in a single native village. Great inter-test variability 
was found for the group as a whole. The difficulty of 
the tests, relative to their difficulty for the standardiz- 
ation group, increased as the content and activities 
involved were more closely related to the particu- 
larized experience of a civilized environment. Thus 
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the Ship, Manikin, Feature Profile, and Digit-Symbol 
tests were particularly hard, as were also tests involv- 
ing speed. The test scores of the younger children 
were higher, relative to the standardization group, 
than those of the older; possibly this decrease de- 
pended upon the cumulative effects of cultural and 
environmental discrepancies. The test quotients 
were also inferior to those obtained for St. Helena 
Island and West Virginia negro children.—M. D. 
Vernon (Cambridge, England). 

2386. Orton, W. A. Motion pictures. Social im- 
plications. Encycl. soc. Sci., 1933, 11, 65-69.—While 
the technical development of the American motion 
picture has reached a very high level, its artistry and 
ideology have remained extremely conservative. This 
conservatism, dictated by the financial assumption of 
mass appeal, has been reenforced by the industry’s 
fear of offending any influential group in the com- 
munity. The result is that, in comparison to the 
freedom with which social or individual issues are 
handled in literature and drama, the motion picture 
scarcely figures as a factor in ideological advance. 
The production policies of the various foreign coun- 
tries with regard to cultural and educational films are 
briefly discussed.— R. J. Beitel, Jr. (Clark). 


2387. Parsons, E. C., & Beals, R. L. The sacred 
clowns of the Pueblo and Mayo-Yaqui Indians. 
Amer. Anthrop., 1934, 36, 491-514.—This is a com- 
parative study of a certain class of masked performers 
who exercise a variety of functions, ranging from 
amusing the people to social regulation through ridi- 
cule and magic. They are granted almost complete 
license in conduct, and practice all sorts of indecencies 
and obscenities, yet are so stereotyped in their bur- 
lesque that it might seem to be a form of phallic ritual. 
The real function, however, is to procure emotional 
release through comedy, burlesque and satire. The 
present paper offers, in tabular form, a detailed 
account of the organization, behavior, origin, myth, 
and function of six Pueblo tribes, viz., Hopi, Zuiii, 
Keres, Tewa, Jemez, Isleta, and Taos. A second table 
compares Pueblo and Mayo-Yaqui clowns as to the 
same characters. The authors are inclined to believe 
that clowning or buffoonery for amusement was a far- 
flung pre-Conquest Indian trait.—C. M. Diserens 
(Cincinnati). 


2388. Perl, R. E. The influence of a social factor 
upon the appreciation of humor. Amer. J. Psychol., 
1933, 45, 308-312.—A statistical study of jokes 
showed that: ‘‘(1) Jokes presented to a group vocally 
are judged to be slightly but not reliably funnier than 
jokes judged in private. (2) Jokes presented to a 
group visually are judged to be funnier than jokes 
rated in private; and this difference is statistically 
reliable. . . . (4) The ranges of scores obtained under 
the two social conditions are much wider than those of 
jokes rated in private; that is, the funniest and the 
least funny jokes are much farther apart under the 
social conditions. (5) Social facilitation has much 
greater influence in raising the scores of the poor jokes 
than it has in raising the scores of good ones.’’—D. E. 
Johannsen (Skidmore). 
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2389. Perrotti, N. La psicologia della sport. (Psy- 
chology of sport.) Rtv. ttal. Psicoanal., 1932, 1, 
240-247.—The complex problem of sport has been 
considered in an original form, as it is nowadays per- 
formed before the public. The author considers 
separately the players, in which one finds embryonic 
forms of homosexuality (the various teams are always 
formed of individuals of the same sex) and the attend- 
ing public, which gets excited at the performance; 
from the psychoanalytic point of view in both players 
and spectators it is a manifestation of the instinct of 
aggression, which being thus extraverted in an in- 
nocuous way for everyone (at least in the general 
case) diminishes its own power of destruction, which 
would otherwise be introverted and act against the 
ego itself.—G. M. Hirsch (Rome). 

2390. Platonov, K. I. Slovo, kak fiziologichesky i 
lechebny faktor. (Words as physiological and thera- 
peutic factors.) Pstkhoterapia, 1930, 11-122.—A very 
extensive study of the role of verbal suggestion and 
hypnosis upon various physiological changes, and the 
efhcacy of the former in therapy. A large number of 
subjects have been used by the author and his stu- 
dents, and numerous kymographic records, curves, 
charts, and tables are presented in detail. A com- 
prehensive review of previous experimental work is 
also given. The entire material is treated from the 
standpoint of associated reflexes, the author being a 
pupil of Bekhterev and one of the pioneers of the 
study of associated reflexes in man. The topics 
treated are: words as associated (conditioned ) reflexes 
in the laboratory; the effect of words upon the vegeta- 
tive nervous system—respiration, blood pressure, 
pulse rate, and the like; words and sensations; the 
effect of words upon metabolism—peristaltic and anti- 
peristaltic movements, urination, sugar content of the 
blood; verbal psychotherapy.—G. H. S. Rasran 
(Columbia 

2391. Propp, V. Ya. K voprosu o proiskhozhdenii 
volskebnoy skazki. (Notes on the origin of the fan- 
tastical folk tales.) Sovetsk. etnogr., 1934, Nos. 1 & 2, 
128-151 Che idea of the burial of animal bones and 
the subsequent springing up of charmed trees from 
the grave, which occurs in folk tales, was engendered 
in a hunter society in connection with the belief that 
the buried bones might come to life again and be re- 
clothed with flesh in the course of time. This old 
hunter custom became changed in the agricultural 
stage of the economic evolution of mankind. During 
this stage, human bones were preserved for resurrec- 
tion, the deceased man assuring fertility. Thus came 
into being the myth of the dying and reviving god.- 
E. Kagarov (Leningrad). 

2392. Radin, P. The story of the American Indian. 

(Rev. ed New York: Liveright, 1934. Pp. 397. 
$2.50 Not seen) 
393. Raitz, E., & Frentz, E. R. v. Analyse der 
Hoffnung. Analysis of hope. ) Scholasttk, 1934, 9, 
555-563.—Happiness, peace, courage and fear are the 
constituents of hope.— U. Ddhnert (Dresden) 

2394. Reuter, E.B. [Ed.] Race and culture con- 
tacts. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1934. Pp. 261. 
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$3.00.—This volume is a collection of papers dealing 
with historical, empirical phenomena in race and 
culture contacts, presented at the twenty-eighth 
annual meeting of the American Sociological Society. 
For the most part these papers are general in their 
approach, and deal incidentally, if at all, with the 
abstract natural processes that find their objective 
manifestations in the concrete cultural contacts de- 
scribed. The following concrete cultural contacts are 
dealt with in separate papers by the authors men- 
tioned, most of whom are sociologists: Jndustrtal 
Expansion and the Interrelation of Peoples, by R. D. 
McKenzie; Culture Contact and Race Conflict, by 
W. O. Brown; Culture Contact and International 
Change, by J. O. Hertzler; Race Relations, by R. E. 
Park; Conflict in a Border Area, by M. Handman; 
Indian Cultures, by C. Wissler; Ecology of a Latin- 
American City, by A. T. Hansen; The Unorthodox 
Race Doctrine of Hawaii, by Romanzo Adams; 
American-Born Orientals, by J. F. Steiner; Japanese 
of Puget Sound, by J. A. Rademaker; Negro Family 
Life Patterns, by E. F. Frazier; Negro Personality, 
by C. S. Johnson; Modifications of Hawatian Char- 
acter, by A. W. Lind. The book has an index.—L. 
Balsam (Clark). 

2395. Richstaetter, K. Erlebnistheologie und 
Mystik. (Experience theology and mysticism.) 
Scholasttk, 1934, 9, 564-573.—The range of facts con- 
sidered by mysticism includes the phenomena studied 
by psychology.— U. Ddhnert (Dresden). 

2396. Riedl, M. Die Verbrecherfamilie Kilohm. 
(The criminal family Kilohm.) Arch. Krim., 1933, 
93, 14-21.—-R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

2397. Robertson, P. W. Emotion and intellect in 
music. Aust. J. Psychol. Phil., 1934, 12, 299-301.- 
The theory of emotion in music advanced by E. 
Robertson (see VIII: 6051), in which the intellectual 
effect is regarded as an interest in technical structure, 
should be altered. Intellect in music is not solely an 
effect of this sort. ‘‘The nature of music is such that 
the pattern-forming element for various reasons is 
relatively the more significant.”” A psychological 
theory of music must be in its essentials a psycho- 
logical theory of all art.—H. D. Spoerl (St. Johns- 
bury, Vt.) 

2398. Ross, T. A. A note on The Merchant of 
Venice. Brit. J. med. Psychol., 1934, 14, 303-311.- 
Antonio is a homosexual in love with Bassanio; his 
depression at the beginning of the play is due to 
Bassanio’s love for Portia. Shakespeare's attitude 
towards continent homosexuality was one of respectful 
admiration.—£. R. Hilgard (Stanford). 


2399. Rossi, M. M. Saggio sul pansessualismo 
di D. H. Lawrence. (Essay on the pansexualism of 
D. H. Lawrence.) Riv. Psicol. norm. patol., 1934, 30, 
217-239.—A discussion and criticism of the sexual 
theories of D. H. Lawrence as revealed in his writings. 
The author also outlines bases for his own theory of 
the sexual function.—7. M. Abel (Sarah Lawrence). 


2400. Ruzicka, W. Zur Persénlichkeitsstruktur 
Verwahrioster und zur Methodologie experimenteller 
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Liigenforschung. (Contributing to the study of per- 
sonality of neglected children and to the methodology 
of the experimental investigation of lying.) Arch. 
ges. Psychol., 1934, 92, 505-540.—Commenting on 
Zillig’s errors in testing for deceit, the author describes 
a more accurate procedure. He conducts a number of 
experiments on normal and on neglected children in 
class tests and individual tests for lying and deceiving. 
His findings reveal: In all cases except one (lying 
impelled by shame) the neglected children made a 
higher record for deceit. Shame plays a small part in 
the personality of neglected children. In cheating 
these children are especially clever. In bragging and 
cheating less difference is found between normal and 
neglected children. The author emphasizes the need 
of a method that will give more reliable findings than 
these experiments have usually given. He suggests 
a technique that will meet the purpose.—A. B. Herrig 
(Michigan Central State Teachers College). 


2401. Samkalden, H. Rechtseenheid en groups- 
norm. (Legal unity and group consciousness.) 
Mensch en Maatsch., 1934, 10, 326-340; 6, 401-416.— 
To what extent may the law recognize the moral and 
ethical pressure under which some crimes are com- 
mitted? The author describes a recent case tried in 
the highest tribunal of the Dutch East Indies. A 
planter was attacked by a koeli. The social con- 
sciousness of the planter, his honor and character did 
not permit him to run away from his assailant, al- 
though he had the opportunity of doing so. He 
defended himself and killed the koeli. The court 
decreed absolute freedom for the planter and did not 
impose any sentence. How far is the law to consider 
such moral and ethical pressure? In how far shall 
group consciousness and ethical right determine ver- 
dicts?-— H. Koster (Huntington, N. Y.) 


2402. Schapera,I. Herding rites of the Bechuana- 
land Bakxatla. Amer. Anthrop., 1934, 36, 561-584.— 
The Bakxatla are a tribe of South African Bantu who 
have adopted the economic life of the Europeans, 
given up primitive ancestor worship, and in general 
become inclined to the culture of their white neighbors. 
The practice of magic, however, persists in connection 
with agriculture, animal husbandry, hunting, love- 
making, care of the health, and many other activities. 
This paper describes the magic used in connection with 
cattle, sheep, and goats. The author describes ritual 
activities in herding, the magical ‘“‘foundation”’ of the 
kraal, doctoring cattle, special doctoring of the bull, 
the recovery of stray cattle, treatment of diseases, 
ritual avoidances, beliefs relating to castration and 
taming, and omens derived from the behavior of 
cattle. The major magical rites fall into four classes, 
viz.: (1) the strengthening of the kraal by doctored 
pegs, (2) the promotion of fertility in cattle by 
sprinkling, or the direct application of medicines, 
(3) the safeguarding of cattle by burning medicinal 
mixtures, and (4) the inoculation of herd boys with 
magical ointments.. Spells seem unimportant, and 
most of the rites are conducted in silence. The 
medicine is the important element. Medicines vary 
much in composition and are either traditional or 
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are indicated by ‘‘divining bones’’ which determine 
many of the decisions of the medicine man. Most of 
this magic is for protection against possible hostile 
magic.—C. M. Diserens (Cincinnati). 

2403. Segalla, F.L. Writing vocabularies of negro 
and white children. Sch. Rev., 1934, 42, 772-—779.— 
From a study of the vocabularies of colored and white 
children in the Phillips and Fenger high schools, 
Chicago, the author found no appreciable difference.- 
(Courtesy J. educ. Res.) 

2404. Shryock, J. K. Ch’en Ting’s account of the 
marriage customs of the chiefs of Yunnan and 
Kueichou. Amer. Anthrop., 1934, 35, 524-547.—A 
commentary on an important work which appears to 
be unknown to English ethnologists. It is a record of 
the personal feelings of a cultured Chinese of the 17th 
century and a view of the private lives of the superior 
class. The contents deal with methods of education, 
the ceremonies and minute etiquette of marriage, 
details of domestic architecture and their significance, 
the relations of mothers, wives, concubines, and ser- 
vants, examples of Chinese humor, and references to 
dreams and medical superstitions.—C. M. Dtserens 
(Cincinnati). 

2405. Swift, S. H. Training in psychiatric social 
work at the Institute for Child Guidance, 1927-1933. 
New York: Commonwealth Fund, 1934. Pp. xii + 
177. $1.75.—The author analyzes her experiences 
with approximately 300 students in a six-year training 
period. She is only slightly concerned with questions 
of curriculum and organization, but approaches 
clinical training as a dynamic and total situation. 
The constituting factors in that situation: needs of 
the student, needs of the cases, needs of the institu- 
tion, and their interrelations, are clearly elaborated. 
Specific attention is paid to the relationship between 
student and supervisor and that between student and 
client. Statistical correlations between volume and 
quality of work, and between age, previous experience 
and training progress, are carefully evaluated and 
constantly interrelated to statistically unmeasurable 
dynamic factors. Thus the process of clinical training 
appears in its intrinsic quality: a process of integration 
of theory into practice, of knowledge into action, 
and—in the last analysis—of total personalities into 
total life-situations, a process therefore in which 
individual factors are more, and more specifically, 
important than in a mere learning process.—W. Beck 
(Boston, Mass.) 


2406. Thompson, S. Motif-index of folk literature. 
Indiana Univ. Stud., 1932, 1, Nos. 96-97, pp. 428; 
1933, 2, No. 100, pp. 435; 3, No. 101, pp. 411; 1934, 
4, Nos. 105-106, pp. 425. (Also published as FF 
Communications Nos. 106, 107, 108, 109. Helsinki 
1932-1934. 120 Fmk per vol.)—This is a compre- 
hensive classification of the motifs found in all kinds 
of traditional narrative—myths, folk tales, traditions, 
etc.—from all parts of the world. The motifs are 
divided into 23 major divisions and each of these is 
further subdivided. The separate volumes contain 
the following: (1) General outline of the scheme of 
classification, bibliography and index to sections A, 
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creation and the nature of the world, B, animals, C, 
tabu. (I1) Sections D, magic, E, ideas about the dead 
and the soul III) F, marvelous persons and events, 
G, dreadful beings, H, tests of recognition and 
cleverness IV) J, the wise and the foolish, K, de- 
ceptions. Bibliographical references are given for 
most of the motifs. The work is to be completed in 
six volumes.—C. M. Louttit (Indiana). 


2407. Tongue, E. D. The contact of races in 
Uganda. Brit. J. Psychol., 1935, 25, 356-364.—De- 
scribes the psychological effects of British administra- 
tion on native law and administration, and upon the 
religious, social and economic aspects of native life in 
Uganda.—M. D. Vernon (Cambridge, England). 


2408. Viergutz,F. Das Beschreiben. (The process 
of describing.) Neue psychol. Stud., 1933,10. Pp. 92. 
RM. 4.50.—The psychological processes involved in 
describing are subjected to analysis. Describing is 
found to be essentially intentional in character, deter- 
mined internally by directional attitudes and exter- 
nally by the objective structure of the thing to be 
described and by the nature of the person for whom 
the description is intended.— R. B. MacLeod (Swarth- 
more }. 


2409. Wiersma, D. Over toerekeningsvatbaar- 
heid. (On accountability.) The Hague: Nijhoff, 
1932.—The characteristics of unaccountability can be 
distinguished as follows: biological, psychological, and 
mixed. When following the biological characteristics 
(in France and Belgium, among other countries), the 
psychiatric expert has only to demonstrate that the 
suspect is afflicted with a psychiatric aberration and to 
embody this finding in his diagnosis. The sentence 
then follows that the suspect, because of his unac- 
countability, is not punishable. When considering 
the psychological characteristics, one should try only 
to state some special psychological conditions or 
qualities in the culprit which affect his accountability, 
without caring how these conditions or qualities have 
come into existence. This psychological character- 
istic, however, is not applied in the legislation of any 
country. The mixed characteristic is applied when not 
only a biological but also a psychological characteristic 
in the culprit is required for a statement of his un- 
accountability. Attempts have been made to get a 
serviceable psychological element representing the 
mixed characteristic of unaccountability. Present 
laws being in force, one should apply practically two 
psychological criteria: first, the culprit’s discrimina- 
tion of right and wrong, and, second, resistance against 
doing wrong. The author supposes that these mental 
powers are only very imperfectly examinable in prac- 
tice. The Dutchman Cox has already (in 1909 and 
1917) defended the thesis that, if it is possible to state 
a lack of ethical powers in the delinquent, we should 
declare him accountable; if, however, he shows a lack 
in the other psychological powers, he should be de- 
clared unaccountable. In Wiersma’s opinion, Cox 
has not analyzed exactly enough what has to be 
understood by ethical powers. The author himself 
tries to prove that a psychological characteristic 
should be sought in order to ascertain the account- 
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ability. He distinguishes, following Heymans (who 
in turn followed Paulan’s classifications) four groups 
of inclinations: the vital inclinations and instincts, the 
egoistical, the social, and the supersocial (viz., re- 
ligion). If adeed results from a lack of social or super- 
social inclinations, the deed should be imputed to the 
delinquent. The conception of the so-called partial 
accountability remains as well applicable. By this is 
meant that one transgression should be imputed to a 
person and another should not; and this would be in 
accord with the kind of aualities in the culprit, quali- 
ties from which the deed arose. Wiersma comes to 
the conclusion that this psychological characteristic 
cannot yet be applied rigidly, since our present legisla- 
tion is in force.—L. Hardenberg (Utrecht). 

2410. Wilson, J. G. The normal criminal. Sci. 
Mon., N. Y., 1935, 40, 163-166.—The (psychiat- 
rically) normal criminal runs the whole gamut of the 
crime category, but is less prone to crimes of violence. 

-J. F. Dashiell (North Carolina). 

2411. Woods, A. H. Syphilis in Shakespeare’s 
tragedy of Timon of Athens. Amer. J. Psychiat., 
1934, 91, 95-107.—Timon is presented as a paretic 
dement.— N. Goldman (Boson Psychopathic Hos- 
pital). 

2412. Woods, C. A. A criticism of Wissler’s North 
American culture areas. Amer. Anthrop., 1934, 36, 
517-523.—The culture-area concept, as a means of 
classifying cultures and analyzing their interrelations, 
developed most actively among American anthropolo- 
gists. It was originally a product of many workers, 
but was popularized by Wissler and then extended by 
sociologists to aspects and complexities of culture in 
which this principle of classification is no longer 
reliable. The term referred originally to material 
culture areas alone, but came to be applied to non- 
material culture areas. A thorough study of the non- 
material culture of the Indian tribes of the United 
States shows that this extension is not valid. A 
statistical study of the distribution in 118 tribes of 
60 traits and complexes relating to social and political 
organization, sex, marriage, war, family and religious 
life, etc., shows that even in areas which show greatest 
uniformity in non-material culture but 15 of the 60 
traits or complexes tend to cluster or concentrate. 
This is confirmed by the low concentration of dom- 
inant variants.—C. M. Diserens (Cincinnati). 

2413. Zoller, I. Corpo umano e istituto familiare. 
(The human body and family relations.) Riv. ital. 
Psicoanal., 1932, 1, 233-239.—The author examines 
the connection between the human body and all its 
parts in the various members of the same family; to 
confirm his theory he quotes several popular sayings 
and gives examples drawn from mythology and his- 
tory. A preface explaining the deep meaning of this 
article has been written by Weiss.—G. M. Hirsch 
(Rome). 

[See also abstracts 2053, 2090, 2198, 2230, 2240, 
2243, 2246, 2247, 2255, 2272, 2273, 2275, 2279, 
2286, 2289, 2298, 2308, 2310, 2311, 2315, 2338, 
2339, 2444, 2451, 2506, 2510, 2515, 2516, 2532, 
2535, 2540, 2546. ] 
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INDUSTRIAL AND PERSONNEL PROBLEMS 


2414. Allen, E. P., & Smith, P. The selection of 
engineering apprentices. II. Hum. Factor, Lond., 
1935, 9, 63-67.—A battery of tests of intelligence, 
mechanical aptitude and manual dexterity, which had 
previously proved of value in selecting skilled appren- 
tices for the engineering trades, was given to a group 
of 71 boys at the beginning and at the end of their 
technical-school course. The rankings correlated 
82 + .03, indicating that the tests may be applied 
with confidence even to those without engineering 
training. There were indications that the academic 
examination by which boys were selected for entry to 
the technical school was less valuable than the tests 
as a measure of suitability for engineering work.— 
M. Horsey (National Institute of Industrial Psy- 
chology). 


2415. [Anon.] The five-day week at Boots, Ltd. 
Hum. Factor, Lond., 1935, 9, 1-7.—As the last stage 
of an extensive rationalization program, a five-day 
week was experimentally introduced during the 
summer of 1934 at the factory of Boots Pure Drug 
Co., Ltd., England. Output on the whole has been 
well maintained, labor costs have only very slightly 
increased, and there has been a marked improvement 
in health and morale. The five-day week will be con- 
tinued indefinitely—M. Horsey (National Institute 
of Industrial Psychology). 


2416. [Anon.] Essai sur le contréle médical des 
conducteurs d’automobiles. Sa nécessité. (Attempt 
at medical control of automobile drivers and its 
necessity.) Rev. Hyg. Méd. soc., 1934, 55-59.— 
Description of medical tests, such as those for blood 
pressure and pupillary reaction, and psychological 
tests, such as those for attention and suggestibility. 
Each group of tests occupies about 25 minutes.— 
H. E. Burtt (Ohio State). 


2417. Bacqueyrisse, L. La sélection psychotech- 
nique des machinistes et la diminution des accidents. 
(Psychotechnical selection of drivers and accident 
reduction.) Travail hum., 1934, 2, 442-447.—Psy- 
chotechnical selection of operators has been in force 
since 1921. The annual number of accidents per 
individual since that time has been reduced from 
1.53 to 0.27. This is in marked contrast to the acci- 
dent rate for privately operated vehicles, where no 
such selection has been made. In a ten-year period 
the vehicles increased 218% in frequency and the 
accidents caused by them 155%. With reference to 
the busses and tramways, where selection of the 
operators had been made, the accidents diminished 
37% while the vehicles increased 30%.— H. E. Burtt 


(Ohio State). 


2418. Balchin, N. Sales versus production. Hum. 
Factor, Lond., 1935, 9, 8-12.—A discussion from the 
industrial psychologist’s viewpoint of the antagonism 
so commonly found between the sales and production 
sides in a factory, with suggestions for its reduction.— 
M. Horsey (National Institute of Industrial Psy- 
chology). 
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2419. Bode, K. Psychologische Probleme des 
Stenographieren. (Psychological problems in writing 
shorthand.) Psychotech. Z., 1934, 9, 114-124.—An 
analysis of psychological problems in learning to write 
shorthand reveals that the Ranschburg phenomenon 
best explained many of the peculiarities found during 
the learning process. This article contains only an 
introductory report and is to be continued in the 
next issue of this journal.—C. Burrt (Chicago). 


2420. Brandis, S. A., & Borschtschewski, A. S. 
Physiologie der funktionell zergliederten Arbeit des 
Maurers. (Physiology of the functionally separated 
work of the mason.) Arbeitsphysiologie, 1932, 6, 
1-45.—( Biol. Abstr. 1X: 726). 


2421. Diakonow, P. L’anthropométrie au service 
de l’organisation du travail. (Anthropometry in the 
organization of work.) Travail hum., 1934, 2, 411- 
428.—Measurement of the trunk involved standing 
the subject against an upright in such a way that the 
back of the head, the seventh dorsal and the fourth 
sacral vertebrae are practically in line. Distance was 
then measured to the fifth cervical and the fourth 
lumbar and between various others of these five points. 
Indices are computed which give an indication of the 
forward curvature of the spine, and the results are 
applied to the adjustment of the height of work 
benches, taking into account the necessity of having 
adequate space for the lungs to function. Certain 
angles in the pelvic region are computed in similar 
fashion; likewise certain angles in the chest region. 
Measurement with a spirometer is suggested as 
indicative of diurnal fatigue. Other measurements 
are the circumference of the limbs around the muscles 
and the use of a dynamometer.— H. E. Burtt (Ohio 
State). 

2422. Erdelyi, M., Lippman, O., Spielrein, J. N., 
& Stern, W. Prinzipienfragen der Psychotechnik. 
(Basic issues in psychotechnics.) Schr. Wirtschafts- 
psychol. Arbeitswiss., 1933, No. 45. Pp. 79. RM. 
3.60.—Four leaders in the field of psychotechnics 
attempt to clarify the basic concepts and problems 
of the science from their respective points of view. 
R. B. MacLeod (Swarthmore). 


2423. Farmer, E. Psychological study of accident 
proneness. IJndustr. Welf., 1933, 16.—Individual 
differences in accident susceptibility have been found 
Emotional instability as measured by the galvanic 
reflex has some relation to accident susceptibility. 
Various sensory-motor tests likewise showed relations 
in a good many cases.— H. E. Burtt (Ohio State). 


2424. Georgeade, M. Orientare si selectie pro- 
fesionala. (Vocational guidance and _ selection.) 
Rev. Fil., Bucuresti, 1931, 16, 77-88; 341-344.—The 
first part of the study contains a critical analysis of 
the “structural formula’ proposed by Zapan in a 
previous number of the same journal. The author 
considers Zapan’s critique of the mean as unfounded. 
The structural formula is considered to be a mere 
restatement of the mean. The second part of the 
study is a reply to Zapan’s reply to the first paper.— 
N. Margineanu (Cluj, Rumania). 














2425-2434 


2425. Germain, J., & Rodrigo, M. La seleccién 
psicotécnica al ingreso en las escuelas profesionales. 
(Psychotechnical selection for admission to the pro- 
fessional schools.) Med. Trab. Hig. industr., 1933, 4, 
187—198.—In a pre-apprenticeship school psycho- 
logical tests are given at the time of entrance to make 
a first selection of the students. During the year they 
are studied carefully and at the end make a prelim- 
inary choice of a vocation. This is confirmed by 
means of further examinations during the second 
year, when the final decision is made. Very small 
correlations were found between intelligence and 
motor tests.— H. E. Burtt (Ohio State). 

2426. Johnson, H. M. Some neglected principles 
in aptitude testing. Amer. J. Psychol., 1935, 47, 
159-165.—The author discusses two hypotheses that 
he considers fundamental for adequate aptitude test- 
ing. The first hypothesis is that an absolute measure 
of an aptitude is impossible, but that any occupa- 
tional field demands several abilities, and that the 
person who is a success in the field will be able to 
meet each of these demands. The second hypothesis 
asserts that ‘“‘any defining set of demands forms a 
class, which is the logical product of certain other 
classes, while at least,some of the factor-classes which 
make up the logical product are themselves the logical 
sums of constituent demands.”’ An individual would 
be successful in any class of demands, if he had any 
one of the particular skills demanded by that class. 
[he author thinks of occupational success or failure 
as analogous to a syndrome in medicine, i.e., if the 
patient has any of the characteristic symptoms in 
each group, he is diagnosed as having the disease. 
[he method by which these hypotheses might be 
adjusted to aptitude testing is considered.—D. E. 
Johannsen (Skidmore). 

2427. Kahn, J. L., Kotschegine, W. W., & Zwino- 
grodskaja, T. A. Ueber die energetische Charak- 
teristik der landwirtschaftlichen Arbeiten. (On the 
energy characteristics of agricultural work.) Arbetts- 
pbhystologie, 1933, 6, 585—594.—( Biol. Abstr. IX: 734). 

2428. Kirby, R. S. Motor vehicle accidents. 
Encycl. soc. Sci., 1933, 11, 70-74.—A survey of the 
statistics, causal factors, methods of prevention and 
legislation pertaining to motor vehicle accidents.-— 
R. J. Bettel, Jr. (Clark). 

2429. Macmillan, Lord. The fifteenth Maudsley 
lecture: The professional mind. J. ment. Sci., 1934, 
80, 469-481 Che choice of a profession has a per- 
vasive influence upon one’s mental outlook. The 
individual is drawn into the special professional group 
with its rites and shibboleths. While professional 
devotion provides bonds of interest which cross na- 
tional boundaries and are, therefore, civilizing in- 
fluences, it also creates a set of vested interests which 


are inimical to social progress. The rise of the 
special professions has led to the problem of utilizing 
the expert in the best interests of society. Three 


general methods have been employed in the courts; 
the expert has served: as advocate, as referee, and as 
counselor. When an expert becomes a partisan he 
prostitutes his role as an expert. He is probably best 


) 
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utilized in public service as a counselor. The mental 
characteristics of the members of the three great 
professions are also distinguished.—J. McV. Hunt 
(Worcester State Hospital). 


2430. Mason, C. W., & Cleeton,G. U. Measuring 
executive ability. Person. J., 1935, 13, 277-279.— 
The authors point out that various investigations 
indicate that executive interests and abilities are 
diverse and broad and that “executive ability” is not 
a simple, single ability. They are now standardizing 
an executive ability examination to measure a large 
number of qualities as a true criterion of executive 
ability.—R. H. Brown (Clark). 


2431. Mihailovski-Oralnikof, —. [The relation 
between accidents, age and professional training for 
operators of vehicles. ] Sovetsk. Psikhotekh., 1933, 6, 
112—124.—Experience was more important than age 
in accident causation, up to age 45. Thereafter there 
is a slight tendency for accidents to increase with age, 
but this is often offset by the amount of experience. 
Psychotechnics has contributed to accident reduction 
by training the drivers.— H. E. Burtt (Ohio State). 


2432. Radulescu-Motru, C. Vocatiunea si munca 
profesionala. (Vocation and professional work.) 
Rev. Fil., Bucuresti, 1930, 15, 475-482.—Professional 
work is usually unpleasant and gives the feeling of 
compulsion. ‘Vocational’ work, chosen in accord 
with the interior inclination and vocation, seems to be 
less unpleasant and always gives the feeling of free- 
dom. It is also real productive work. Society should 
do its best to assure the selection of persons with 
special vocations, to guide them toward adequate 
professions and to give them the best opportunities 
to work.— N. Margineanu (Cluj, Rumania). 


2433. Sharfman, I. L., & Peterson, S. Motor 
vehicle transportation. Encycl. soc. Sct., 1933, 11, 
74-78.—A survey of the development of motor 
vehicle transportation. ‘‘An interesting speculation 
concerns the place which motor transportation would 
occupy today in the industrial and social pattern had 
it developed contemporaneously with the railroad. 
A field for investigation along these lines is provided 
by the undeveloped regions of Africa, Australia, and 
South America, where the effectiveness of the motor 
car as a pioneering agency is being demonstrated.” 
R. J. Bettel, Jr. (Clark). 


2434. Tudoranu, D. Problema aptitudinii tehnice. 
(The problem of technical ability.) Rev. Fil., Bu- 
curestt, 1934, 19, 176-198.—Four problems are con- 
sidered: (1) technical ability as a product of heredity 
and environment; the role and proportion of these 
two factors; (2) is there only one general technical 
ability? Spearman's thesis is considered and much 
credit is given to Cox's researches; Minnesota re- 
searches are also taken into consideration; the author 
aims to take an intermediate position, and to deter- 
mine the relations between general technical ability 
and specific elements; (3) the relation between me- 
chanical ability and other abilities; (4) the integration 
of mechanical ability into the whole of personality. 
The final conclusions tend to synthesize American and 
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German approaches.— NV. Margineanu (Cluj, Ru- 
mania). 

2435. Wadsworth, G. W. Practical employee rat- 
ings. Person. J., 1935, 13, 263-269.—The writer 
discusses weaknesses of formal rating devices and de- 
scribes his own experience with rating procedure. He 
summarizes as follows: ‘‘(1) Formal rating devices do 
not always reveal accurately the true attitude of the 
supervisor toward an employee. As a corollary, the 
chief fault of formal procedure appears to be in the 
assignment of hard and fast weightings to given quali- 
ties, irrespective of the supervisor’s views as to the 
importance of such qualities in the scheme of things. 
Further, various patterns of merit and demerit may 
result in the same score, which confuses statistical 
interpretation. (2) A fair estimate of the standing 
and acceptability of employees may be gained from 
an approach which permits the supervisor to express 
himself in his own words. This requires a process of 
educating the supervisor to support his position by 
facts so far as possible. Coarse measures of general 
standing and comparative value may be obtained for 
statistical purposes with little difficulty, and furnish 
acceptable criteria.”—R. H. Brown (Clark). 

2436. Wales, J. A. Vocational guidance methods 
in Berlin. Hum. Factor, Lond., 1935, 9, 13-22.—A 
comparison of the vocational guidance methods em- 
ployed in London and Berlin.—M. Horsey (National 
Institute of Industrial Psychology). 


2437. Weckers, —. Aptitude physique des con- 
ducteurs d’automobiles. (Physical capacity of auto- 
mobile drivers.) Pr. méd., 1934, 203-205.—Accidents 
are often due to distraction, fatigue, worry, etc. It is 
recommended that all drivers who have accidents be 
examined psychotechnically with a view to determine 
whether they should continue to drive.— H. E. Burtt 
(Ohio State). 


2438. Zapan, M. Teoria orientarii si selectiunii 
profesionale. (Theory of vocational guidance and 
selection.) Rev. Fil., Bucuresti, 1930, 15, 449-474.— 
The results of psychotechnical examinations are 
usually interpreted by applying the mean. The sum 
of the scores in tests A, B, C, etc., is taken and divided 
by the number of tests. This method implies that the 
capacity of a person is only the summation of the 
measured abilities. In other words, we have a com- 
pletely atomistic conception of psychology, which is 
very much contradicted by present researches. Since 
this conception hardly agrees with the facts important 
errors follow. Let us suppose two persons. Let us 
suppose that we are interested to know whether they 
are fitted or not to be drivers. In this regard ten 
abilities are measured. Subject A obtains the highest 
scores in 9 tests, but zero for visual acuity, because he 
is blind. Subject B obtains average scores for all ten 
abilities. According to the arithmetic mean subject 
A is much better than subject B, although he is blind. 
The value of the mean is, therefore, low. Considering 
these and other similar facts the author devises a new 
formula, which he calls a “‘structural formula’”’ and 
which avoids such errors. The formula weights the 
importance of each ability and considers not the scores 
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but the importance of each score and ability for the 
given profession. The formula agrees with Gestalt 
psychology, which claims that the qualities of the 
whole are more than the qualities of parts and ele- 
ments.— N. Margineanu (Cluj, Rumania). 


2439. Zapan, M. Orientare si selectiune pro- 
fesionala. Replica lao critica. (Vocational guidance 
and selection. Reply to a critique.) Rev. Fil., 
Bucuresti, 1931, 16, 333-340.—Reply to Georgiade’s 
paper, which criticizes the author’s proposed “‘struc- 
tural formula”’ which aims to respect the fundamental 
principle of Gestalt psychology, according to which 
the qualities of the whole are more than the qualities 
of parts and elements. He shows again the inade- 
quacy of the mean and the superiority of the “‘struc- 
tural formula.”— N. Margineanu (Cluj, Rumania). 


[See also abstracts 2377, 2443, 2445, 2461, 2467. ] 
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2440. Anderson, M.L. The New Deal and special 
education. Proc. Amer. Ass. ment. Def., 1934, 39, 
385-—388.—Since 1929 readjustments in educational 
thinking have been taking place. Whereas formerly 
the special classes handled most of the problem cases, 
now there is a tendency for the administration to 
demand that each division solve its own problems. 
Curricula are being revamped to fit the abilities of 
all children. ‘‘Each group will be educated according 
to its ability to meet the conditions of the present 
and the future and there will be no stigma attached 
to any group, unless it be that of public opinion ex- 
pressed by society against anyone of whatever degree 
of intelligence who does not measure up to his ability 
in accomplishment. The results of this education will 
be judged on the basis of its effect on the character 
of the individual and the worth of his contribution to 
the group.”—M. W. Kuenzel (Mooseheart Labora- 
tory for Child Research). 


2441. [Anon.] The development of social intelli- 
gence through part-time education. U.S. Off. Educ., 
voc. Educ. Bull., 1934, No. 173. Pp. 67. $.10.—This 
study is based on questionnaire returns from 89 
directors of part-time education. Statistics, opinions 
and cases are presented showing that part-time edu- 
cation has a definite function in developing social 
attitudes, that its methods are, on the whole, con- 
ducive to this end, and that there is evidence that 
the aim is being achieved.—C. M. Louttit (Indiana). 


2442. Asher, E. J. Distribution of high school 
seniors on Kentucky Classification Tests. Kentucky 
Person. Bull., 1935, No. 13, 4.—Frequency and per- 
centile table for Forms C (1933) and D (1934).— 
R. H. Brown (Clark). 

2443. Biegeleisen, B. Orientarea profesionala a 
bacalaureatilor din punct de vedere metodic. (Voca- 
tional guidance of college graduates from the meth- 
odological point of view.) An. Psihol., 1934, 1, 46-65. 
—An attempt to establish the main problems of 
vocational guidance of A.B.’s who want to choose 
an academic profession. The work of vocational 
guidance requires (1) a series of professional mono- 








2444-2452 


graphs describing the nature of the job and the 
necessary psychological abilities; (2) a good knowledge 
of adolescence. The methods to reach these are: 
(1) personality inventory and record, (2) interview 
with the candidate, and (3) test examination. The 
tests are designated to measure general intelligence 
and other intellectual abilities. A test of interests 
is also necessary. In order to estimate the character 
one should (1) interview the candidate, (2) observe 
him during test examination, (3) auto-analyze the 
candidate, and (4) apply some character tests like 
those of Rorschach, Pressey, Downey, etc. The 
evaluation of the tests should be not only quantita- 
tive, but also qualitative. The vocational advisor 
synthesizes all these observations and tests and tries 
to suggest an adequate profession. The author claims 
that according to his researches at the University of 
Krakow there exists a correlation of .48 (Yule) be- 
tween academic success and the diagnosis made in 
the Office of Vocational Guidance.— N. Margineanu 
(Cluj, Rumania). 

2444. Bologa,L. Iubirea de Dumnezeu in educatia 
religioasa a copilariei. (Love of God in the religious 
education of children.) Rev. teol., 1934, 26, 234-240. 
—A study concerning the way in which God is re- 
flected in the imagination of children. God is usually 
represented rather as a terrible and revengeful person 
than as a lovable and sympathetic person. The facts 
seem to be explained by the present system of educa- 
tion, based very much upon punishment and very 
little upon reward.—N. Margineanu (Cluj, Ru- 
mania). 

2445. Bontila, G. Gustul pentru profesiune si 
orientarea profesionala. (Vocational interest and 
vocational guidance.) Rev. Fil., Bucurests, 1933, 18, 
61—70.—One should take very carefully and critically 
the vocational preferences of children who come to 
vocational guidance offices to choose a profession. 
They are conditioned by very heterogeneous factors, 
like the job of parents or other people with whom the 
child has been in contact, and almost never by the 
real nature of abilities and psychological interest and 
inclination. A critical discussion is presented of a 
series of researches which prove these affirmations.— 
N. Margineanu (Cluj, Rumania). 

2446. Cattell, R. B. The practising psychologist 
in the educational system. Hum. Factor, Lond., 
1935, 9, 54-62.—In some of the more important 
British cities a psychological service exists to deal 
with maladjusted children and to advise on other 
educational problems. This article discusses the func- 
tions of such a service, the relations between psy- 
chologist, teacher and physician, and the organization 
of the psychological clinic.—M. Horsey (National 
Institute of Industrial Psychology). 


2447. Cowdery, K. M. Entrance qualifications and 
Stanford scholarship. Fac. Bull., Stanford Univ., 
1935, No. 20, 1-2.—Coefficients of correlation be- 
tween college aptitude test scores, previous college 
grades for transfer students, and average grades for 
the first year of Stanford study indicate that ‘‘average 
grades from four years of high-school record are more 
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closely related to Stanford scholarship standing than 
are aptitude test scores or one, two, or more years of 
record in other colleges.""—R. H. Brown (Clark). 


2448. Cowdery, K. M. College aptitude test score 
averages. Fac. Bull., Stanford Univ., 1935, No. 20, 
4.—College aptitude test score averages for the past 
14 years are given. They indicate a rise in average 
ability between the years 1923-24 and 1931-32, in- 
clusive, due to successively increasing degrees of 
selection. Removal of competitive or selective ad- 
mission for the past two years and this year has 
resulted in successive lowering in aptitude test scores 
during these three years.—R. H. Brown (Clark). 


2449. Cuff, N. B. A new device for scoring tests. 
Kentucky Person. Bull., 1935, No. 13, 2-3.—A 
“‘testometer’’ consisting of scales to weigh answers on 
perforated answer cards was found much more rapid 
and accurate than scoring by a customary method.— 
R. H. Brown (Clark). 


2450. Cunningham, E. M. Measurement of atti- 
tudes towards nursery schools. J. exp. Educ., 1934, 
3, 88-96.—A description of the various steps used 
in the construction of a scale for measuring attitudes 
towards nursery schools. The method of equal- 
appearing intervals was employed.—H. W. Karn 
(Clark). 


2451. Dewey, J. C. The acquisition of facts as a 
measure of reading comprehension. Elem. Sch. J., 
1935, 35, 346-348.—A report of ‘‘the relation between 
ability to secure facts and the ability to do inferential 
thinking regarding historical material read.’’ In- 
ferential thinking refers to ‘‘the ability to evaluate, 
to read between the lines, and to understand the 
significance of what is read."’ Subjects were two 
groups of 60 and 80 children living in middle-western 
communities, to whom was given ‘‘a special test”’ 
which contained items testing both the acquisition of 
facts and inferential thinking. Higher mean scores 
were attained on items testing the acquisition of facts. 
Correlations between correct responses on the two 
types of items in four forms of the test were, respec- 
tively, .382, .435, .650, and .652. The writer con- 
cludes that “‘when we measure children’s ability to 
secure facts from material read in history, we are 
not measuring the ability to do accurate inferential 
thinking regarding the material read.”—P. A. Wiity 
(Northwestern). 


2452. Doring, J. Modern trends in activity unit 
teaching for retarded children. Proc. Amer. Ass. 
ment. Def., 1934, 39, 90-94.—Through increasing 
recognition of pupil needs and fuller appreciation of 
the mental, emotional, and social make-up of the 
individual child, teachers are bettering the education 
of children and especially of the retarded child. 
Activity programs are taking on meaning and are 
purposeful. Environmental opportunities are capi- 
talized upon. Wrong attitudes toward fundamental 
school subjects are being overcome. The value of 
records of individual progress is seen. A decided 
advance is being made in increasing the provision 
for situations leading to better social adjustment.— 























M. W. Kuenzsel (Mooseheart Laboratory for Child 
Research). 

2453. Downs, M. Personnel research in a normal 
school. Person. J., 1935, 13, 280—-283.—The author 
describes briefly methods of selecting and developing 
students, and research projects under way, at the 
State Normal School, Newark, N. J.—R. H. Brown 
(Clark). 

2454. Ederer, S. Das schwererziehbare Kind als 
biologisches Problem. (The difficult-to-educate 
child as a biological problem.) Jb. Kinderheiik., 
1935, 144, 11-23.—The author holds that the ill- 
adapted child's difficulties arise from his constitution, 
environment and training. The first of these presents 
the basic or predisposing biological causes. Hence 
the physician's understanding of these factors is 
necessary if the bases of conflict in the child are to 
be comprehended. Neither the approaches open to 
the pedagogue nor those open to the psychologist are 
suficient.— K. C. Pratt (Michigan Central State 
Teachers College). 


2455. Ferriére, A. Dr. Maria Montessori. Educa- 
tion, 1933, 25, 65-81.—A review of Montessori’s 
work, beginning about 1906, with emphasis upon the 
spontaneous activity upon the infant.— H. E. Burtt 
(Ohio State). 


2456. Ferriére, A. L’activité ‘“‘centrée.” (Cen- 
tered activity.) Education, 1933, 25, 82-88.—The 
infant sleeps and eats in a certain rhythm. A similar 
rhythm should be carried through with children. 
The Montessori system uses this principle.—H. E. 
Burtt (Ohio State). 


2457. Fischer, M. Zum Problem der Beobachtung 
vom Standpunkt der Heilpidagogik. (The problem 
of observation from the standpoint of curative ped- 
agogy.) Ziirich: Kreutier, 1934. Pp. 71.—R. R. 
Willoughby (Clark). 


2458. Foran, T. G. The psychology and teaching 
of spelling. Washington: Catholic Univ. Press, 1934. 
Pp. 234.—In the sixteen chapters of this book the 
author has aimed to bring together and interpret the 
results of scientific investigations of the learning 
and teaching of spelling. Chapters include the follow- 
ing titles: The spelling vocabulary; Grading and 
grouping words; The amount of spelling instruction; 
General methods of teaching spelling; The presenta- 
tion of words in spelling; Spelling errors; Transfer of 
training in spelling; The use of rules; Supervision of 
instruction in spelling; Measurement of achievement 
in spelling; Special disability in spelling; Remedial 
instruction in spelling, etc. The bibliographies in- 
cluded at the ends of the chapters comprise the titles 
of standard research in the field.—L. A. Aversll 
(Worcester State Teachers College). 


2459. Gabrea, I., & Petre, R. Lamuriri pentru 
utilizarea fisei pedagogice. (Instructions for the use 
of the educational inventory.) Bucharest: Min- 
isterul Instructiunii, Editura Casei Scoalelor, 1934. 
Pp. 42.—The instructions required for the use of 
the educational inventory elaborated by the State 
Department of Instruction, Rumania, are given. The 
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knowledge of child personality is considered as the 
basis of education and instruction. The inventory 
aims to supply this knowledge of the child. The 
pamphlet gives information about the technique of the 
inventory, collection of facts, their elaboration in 
objective scores, and the educational significance of 
these scores. The completion of the inventory re- 
quires not only observation but also measurement with 
apparatus and tests. The scores usually have five 
points.— N. Margineanu (Cluj, Rumania). 

2460. Gabrea, I., Petre, R., & Theodosiu, D. Figa 
pedagogica. (Educational inventory.) Bucharest: 
Ministerul Instructiunii, Editura Casei Scoalelor, 
1934. Pp. 24. Lei 7.—An educational and psycho- 
logical inventory of the personality of school-boys in 
public and high schools, approved by the Department 
of Public Instruction and compulsory for state schools. 
Contents: I. Personal antecedents. II. Hereditary 
antecedents. III. Social environment: social class, 
cultural level, occupation of parents, composition of 
family, friends. IV. Medical examination. V. An- 
thropometric examination: height, weight, thoracic 
perimeter, biacromial diameter, physical force and 
coefficient of robustness. VI. Psychological examina- 
tion: A. Intellectual abilities: perception, memory, 
imagination, thinking, intelligence. B. Emotivity 
and temperament. C. Will and character. VII. Gen- 
eral characterization.— N. Margineanu (Cluj, Ru- 
mania). 

2461. Germain, J. La practica de la orientaci6n 
profesional. (The practice of vocational guidance.) 
Med. Trab. Hig. industr., 1933, 4, 199-209.—A review 
of the main problems in vocational guidance, including 
psychological tests, medical examination, and inter- 
views.— H. E. Burtt (Ohio State). 


2462. Good, C. V. Doctors’ theses under way in 
education, 1934-1935. J. educ. Res., 1935, 28, 376- 
399.—S. W. Fernberger (Pennsylvania). 


2403. Gray, W.S. Summary of reading investiga- 
tions. (July 1, 1933 to Jume 30, 1934.) J. educ. Res., 
1935, 28, 401-424.—Brief summaries of reading in- 
vestigations which have appeared within the year, 
analyzed as to topic. Bibliography of 95 titles.— 
S. W. Fernberger (Pennsylvania). 

2464. Hand, H. C., & Smith, J. W. Effectiveness 
of instruction in a class group of one hundred pupils. 
Sch. Rev., 1934, 42, 751-754.—A study of class size 
involving three groups of high-school pupils of 22, 
25, and 105 pupils, from which the author concludes 
that the learning situation was not appreciably less 
favorable in the larger class than in the smaller classes. 
—(Courtesy J. educ. Res.) 


2465. Hoefer, C., & Hardy,M.C. Some influences 
of a health-education program during the elemen- 
tary-school years. Elem. School J., 1935, 35, 368-382. 
—In the public schools of Joliet, Illinois, the relative 
effectiveness of varying types of health instruction 
was studied. Subjects were 409 third-grade pupils; 
104 received only ‘physical examinations and inter- 
views” ; 37 others were given “‘limited programs”; and 
268 received ‘‘extensive’’ classroom health instruc- 
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tion. Comparative data for the groups at the end 
of three years reveal consistent trends toward 
“healthier conditions” in all groups; however, im- 
provement occurred generally in direct proportion to 
the amount of health instruction —P. A. Witty 
(Northwestern). 

2466. Honnacker, A. Allgemeinbildung—Berufs- 
wahl—Berufsbildung. (General education, choice of 
vocation, vocational education.) Z. Jugendk., 1934, 
4, 206-210.—Schools vary between two extremes. 
Many offer a general education which develops fully 
the youth's personality and abilities, and defer the 
decision as to a trade until its completion. Because 
of the wide interests then developed and the sudden- 
ness of the problem it is difficult to make a wise 
decision. At the other extreme some schools fail to 
develop a youth's potentialities by beginning spe- 
cialized training too early. The best course is an 
intermediate one, where the choice of a vocation is 
made over a period of years during which the per- 
sonality of the individual, his capability and his 
preferences are thoroughly studied and at the same 
time wide acquaintance is given with possible occupa- 
tions and trades. The youth is thus given indirect 
aid in gradually choosing for himself the work to 
which he will be suited and for which he will be in a 
measure prepared.—M. Lee (Chicago). 


2467. Jones, A. J. Principles of guidance. (2nd 
ed.) New York: McGraw-Hill, 1934. Pp. 483. 
$3.00.—(Not seen). 

2468. Kolbanovskiy, —, & Mirenova, —. Srav- 


nitel’naya otsenka metodov razvitiya kombinatornykh 
funktsiy u doshkol’nika. (A comparative evaluation 
of methods for the development of combinative func- 
tions in the preschool child.) Dokl. Akad. Nauk 
Leningr., 1934, N.S. 3, No. 1, 56-57.—Five pairs of 
uniovular twins, aged 5 to 54% years, were subjected 
to two months of training. The following conclusions 
were drawn from the results of the experiment: 
(1) the method of elementary figures, i.e., the method 
of passive copying and imitation, does not develop 
the combinative functions; (2) the method of active 
and independent construction, i.e., the method of 
models, does develop these functions; and (3) the 
method of active stimulation is the most valuable 
method of teaching from the point of view of peda- 
gogical practice.—E. Kagarov (Leningrad). 

2469. Koos, L. V., & Edwards, N. Selected refer- 
ences in education, 1934. Suppl. educ. Monogr., 
1935, No. 42. Pp. x + 190. $0.90.—The second 
volume of references in this monograph series consists 
of two parts: “Selected References Published in the 
School Review, 1934" and “Selected References Pub- 
lished in the Elementary School Journal, 1934.” In- 
cluded are publications during the years 1932, 1933, 
and 1934 which deal with aspects of instruction in 
elementary and secondary schools, educational psy- 
chology, statistics and theory of test construction, 
guidance, special groups, and organization and 


administration problems.—R. Goldman (Clark). 
2470. McCall, W. A. My philosophy of life and 
education. 


Teach. Coll. Rec., 1935, 36, 409-418.— 
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EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


Seven theses concerning the psychology of purposes 
are presented and discussed. This article is the third 
under the same title. It is to be continued.—J. M. 
Stalnaker (Chicago). 

2471. McQuitty, J. V. Relative importance of 
parts of the Iowa English Placement Test. Kentucky 
Person. Bull., 1935, No. 13, 4.—The author found 
all four parts of the test, spelling, punctuation, 
grammar, and word-meaning, uniformly important 
tor the prediction of grades in freshman English.— 
R. H. Brown (Clark). 

2472. Mills, H. C., Eckert, R. E., & Williams, M. 
W. Study habits of high-school pupils. Sch. Rev., 
1934, 42, 755-761.—From a study of the study habits 
of pupils in three Buffalo high schools the author 
concludes that the how-to-study course failed to 
develop those habits which differentiate good students 
from poor students.—(Courtesy J. educ. Res.) 


2473. Neel, M. O., & Mathews, C. O. Needs of 
superior students. J. higher Educ., 1935, 6, 29-34.— 
A group of 118 students ranked superior on the basis 
of study (in upper quarter of Ohio State University 
Psychological Test) were studied for academic eff- 
ciency. The measure of academic efficiency was the 
difference between percentile rank in the test and the 
percentile for scholarship based on point average. 
The median of academic efficiency percentiles was 
used as the dividing point for ‘“‘achievers’’ and ‘‘non- 
achievers."’ These groups were compared as to vari- 
ous details of information taken from records, the 
Bernreuter Personality Inventory, and extensive 
interviews. In general the ‘‘achievers’’ are found to 
have skipped more grades and failed less often; to 
carry fewer courses, study more regularly, participate 
in more campus activities, and take more honors; to 
be more introverted, less social, more self-conscious, 
more easily embarrassed, more independent, more 
self-sufficient, less interested in the opposite sex, and 
more persistent; and to attach a higher degree of 
happiness to their college careers than the “‘non- 
achievers."" The ‘“‘non-achievers’’ are more certain 
about their vocational choices, are more individualistic 
and more extraverted ; they make friends more quickly 
and experience home-sickness more frequently; they 
are more unstable, less certain about habits of study, 
more prone to complain, argue and bluff, more fre- 
quently question the personal interest of teachers, and 
more often experience conflicts about religion and 
life in general. Such differences among superior 
college students require the most systematic and 
detailed counseling if the college is to accomplish its 
real purpose of individual adjustment and develop- 
ment.—R. A. Brotemarkile (Pennsylvania). 


2474. Peterson, H. A., Obourn, G., Wallace, H., & 
Smith, O. W. Relation of scholarship during college 
career to success in teaching judged by salary. Educ. 
Adm. Supervis., 1934, 20, 625-628.—This investiga- 
tion concerns the relation between scholarship in 
college and success in teaching. The results confirm 
the results of previous investigators that there is little 
relation when superintendents’ and principals’ ratings 
are taken as the evidence of success in teaching. How- 

















ever, this is largely due to the unreliability of the rat- 
ings. In this study salary is taken as the evidence of 
success and the correlations are considerably higher 
than have been obtained heretofore, for example, men 
principals and secondary teachers, .71, and women 
elementary and secondary teachers, .64. The corre- 
lations are lower in general for women than for men 
teachers.— H. A. Peterson (Illinois Normal Univ.) 

2475. Pistor, F. A valid scientific appraisal of an 
enterprise in progressive education. J. educ. Res., 
1935, 28, 433-449.—A study of effects of progressive 
education made at the Ball State Teachers College. 
It consisted in the measurement of the growth of 
fifth and sixth grade children working under the 
experimental conditions commonly found in progres- 
sive schools. Two groups of 29 pupils each were 
studied ‘‘in terms of specific objectives in personality 
development.’’ Emphasis was placed on group 
action, cooperation, development of special interests, 
and development of creative ability. 73 educators 
voted on the rank order of 47 “‘trait-actions,”” which 
were the basis of the analysis. Six types of observa- 
tion periods were employed. From a statistical treat- 
ment of the results the author concludes that it is 
possible to measure some of the outcomes of progres- 
sive education stated in terms of objectives validated 
by a substantial group of progressive educators.— 
S. W. Fernberger (Pennsylvania). 

2476. Rahlfs-Wentz, L. Konsequenz in der Er- 
ziehung. (Consistency in teaching.) Kleine Kinder, 
1934, No. 12.—The author shows that no attempt to 
teach young children will succeed if the parents or 
teachers insist too rigidly upon absolute obedience to 
their commands or prohibitions. It is best to reduce 
prohibitions to a minimum. Examples from training 
schools are cited as substantiation.—E. Einenkel 
(Oberlungwitz). 

2477. Richardson, M. W., & Stalnaker, J. M. 
Comments on achievement examinations. J. educ. 
Res., 1935, 28, 425-432.—Criticism of a paper by 
Krey and Johnson without presentation of new 
material and with a discussion largely of the authors’ 
interpretations.—S. W. Fernberger (Pennsylvania). 


2478. Smith, H. L., & others. Twenty-first annual 
conference on educational measurements. Bull. 
Sch. Educ. Ind. Univ., 1934, 11, No. 1. Pp. 93.— 
This bulletin contains eleven papers upon various 
phases of education: measurements, curriculum, 
finance, etc., given by persons participating in the 
Twenty-first Annual Conference on Education Meas- 
urements, held at Indiana University April 13 and 
14, 1934.—(Courtesy J. educ. Res.) 


2479. Stone, C. R. The second-grade reading 
vocabulary. Elem. Sch. J., 1935, 35, 359-367.—In 
16 series of primary grade readers the second-grade 
books were found to contain approximately 3200 
new words. Of these, 1276 words (listed).appear in 3 
or more of the readers.— P. A. Witty (Northwestern). 

2480. Wagner, E. Uber die Beliebtheit der Unter- 
richtsfacher in der Berufsschule. (On the relative 
popularity of the subjects studied in the trade schools. ) 
Z. Jugendk., 1934, 4, 210-233.—In order to improve 
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the instruction in the technical school a questionnaire 
was given to 109 students at Schorndorf, asking them 
to state anonymously what two studies they liked 
most and least, to what they thought more or less 
time should be given, and what studies they believed 
to be the most useful. They were also asked whether 
they would like to have instruction in gymnastics, in 
religion, or in shop-work added to the curriculum, 
what they liked most to do in free time, and whether 
they thought home work should or should not be 
assigned. The results, in many respects similar to 
those obtained in analogous investigations in middle 
and high schools, differed from the latter in the greater 
effect the apparent value of a study had on the stu- 
dent’s reaction to it. Of secondary importance were 
considerations based on difficulty, aptitude and 
pleasure. Thus technical instruction was preferred 
to bookkeeping and similar studies, and nature study, 
drawing, etc., were least liked. Workshop courses 
and gymnasium classes were generally in demand, 
and religion and home work were universally voted 
against.—M. Lee (Chicago). 

2481. Walsh, E. A. Desirable extensions in the 
educational program for retarded children. Proc. 
Amer. Ass. ment. Def., 1934, 39, 81-87.—Present 
special classes have not entirely solved problems of 
school retardation and maladjustment. In New 
York City nearly 50% of referrals for special class 
attention are above the prescribed IQ limit, viz., 75. 
In attempting to find out why the teachers considered 
these children in need of special education analysis 
showed that they were educational retardates. The 
ratio between ability and achievement for the 75-90 
IQ group was found to be far lower than for the group 
below 751Q. The most important cause of the trouble 
seems to lie in the child’s mental immaturity at the 
time he started first grade. The close correlation 
between social maladjustment (delinquency) and 
educational retardation is pointed out. Prevention 
by means of “preparatory”’ classes before the first 
grade for the six-year-olds of dull normal intelligence 
and remedial work for those already maladjusted are 
recommended.—M. W. Kuenzel (Mooseheart Labora- 
tory for Child Research). 


2482. Weedon, V. A technique for determining 
interest. Educ. Res. Bull., 1934, 13, 191-197.—The 
author presents data indicating that a shorter method 
of scaling test items according to the percentage of 
pupil preference gives approximately the same results 
as the longer Thurstone method.— (Courtesy J. educ. 
Res.) 

2483. Woodring, M. N., & Flemming, C. W. A 
third bibliography on study. Teach. Coll. Rec., 1935, 
36, 397-408.—An annotated selected bibliography of 
55 titles covering the period 1932 to 1935.—J. M. 
Stalnaker (Chicago). 

[See also abstracts 2251, 2265, 2289, 2293, 2342, 

2359, 2425, 2436, 2504, 2506, 2544. } 
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2484. Dieulefait,C.E. Surles développements des 
fonctions des fréquences en séries de fonctions or- 
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thogonales. (On the development of frequency func- 
tions into series of orthogonal functions.) Metron, 
1934, 11, 77-81.—Curve fitting and interpolation can 
be greatly facilitated by the use of orthogonal func- 
tions. The author, following Romanovsky, has 
evolved a method for generating orthogonal functions 
for continuous or discontinuous values of a variable. 
He shows the connection between the generalized 
orthogonal functions and such specific functions as 
the Charlier-Poisson expansion, as well as Jordan's 
and Legendre’s polynomials. Certain of Romanov- 
sky's generalizations, when treated in similar manner, 
yield orthogonal expansions for Types I, II, and III 
of the Pearson curves.—/. Zubin (College of City of 
New York) 

2485. Kramer, E. E. A first course in statistics. 
New York: Wiley, 1935. Pp. ix + 212. $2.50.—The 
book is intended for use with students who vary 
greatly with respect to mathematical background and 
ability. The author's objective is to present (1) sta- 
tistical facts in an elementary fashion to aid in the 
understanding of educational literature and research, 

2) the mathematics involved in its simplest form, and 
(3) practical rather than theoretical aspects. Defini- 
tions and explanations are brief; a summary is in- 
cluded for each chapter. Illustrative material and 
problems for students are based on actual data 
selected from current periodicals. A table of squares 
and square roots is included.—R. Goldman (Clark). 

2486. Pollard, H. S. On the relative stability of 
the median and arithmetic mean, with particular 
reference to certain frequency distributions which 
can be dissected into normal distributions. Ann. 
math. Statist., 1934, 5, 227-262.—The following topics 
are treated: the choice of an average, the relative size 
and stability of the mean of a frequency distribution 
composed of two normal distributions, the relative 
stability of the median and the mean of symmetrical 
frequency distributions composed of three normal 
distributions, the standard deviation of the medians 
of small samples, and the relative stability of the 
median determined from the frequency distributions 
of these averages.—/. W. Dunlap (Fordham). 


2487. Ritala, A. M. Zur Berechnung des statis- 
tischen mittleren Fehlers. (Calculating the standard 
error.) Acta Soc. Med. ‘Duodecim,’ 1933, 19, Ser. B, 
No. 2. Pp. 85.—Formulae and tables by which the 
standard error in probability calculations may be 
determined.—A. M. Ritala (Helsinki). 


2488. Wright, S. The method of path coefficients. 
Ann. math. Statist., 1934, 5, 161-215.—The method 
of path coefficients presents a flexible means of relat- 
ing the correlation coefficient between variables in a 
multiple system to the functional relations among 
them. This paper is a restatement of the general 
theory, and presents a variety of types of applications 
designed to eliminate misinterpretation of the tech- 
nique and of the purpose of the method. Examples 
are drawn from the fields of genetics, botany, psy- 
chology, economics and agriculture. The relation- 


ships between path coefficients and correlation, zero 
order, partial and multiple, and regression coefficients 
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Sampling errors are presented for 
certain simple coefficients and approximate values for 
more complex functions. The difficulties and assump- 
tions involved in casual analysis are treated at some 
length.—J. W. Dunlap (Fordham). 


[See also abstracts 2231, 2332, 2498. ] 


are discussed. 


MENTAL TESTS 


2489. Biegeleisen, B. La valeur diagnostique des 
tests. (The diagnostic value of tests.) Travail hum., 
1934, 2, 429-441.—Low correlations were found be- 
tween intelligence and other tests and teachers’ 
ratings. The reliability of a test when given twice 
was rather high. Difficulty was found in the low 
reliability of the teachers’ ratings. In case it is im- 
possible to check the reliability of the criterion by 
having two persons make ratings separately, it may 
be possible to secure information about a number of 
characteristics in an interview and to correlate these 
with a general estimate by the same individual. More 
effort should be devoted to securing reliable criteria.— 
H. E. Burtt (Ohio State). 

2490. Bontila, G. C. Teste psihologice. (Psycho- 
logical tests.) Rev. Fil., Bucuresti, 1934, 19, 72-83.— 
Scoring operations are given for two intellectual 
abilities tests: (1) Piéron’s test of attention, and (2) a 
test of auditory memory for words. The operation 
of standardization is explained. The score is estab- 
lished for each year separately, starting with 7-year- 
old children and finishing with adults.—N. Mar- 
gineanu (Cluj, Rumania). 

2491. Brown, W. A note on the theory of two fac- 
tors versus the sampling theory of mental ability. 
Brit. J. Psychol., 1935, 25, 395-—398.—Gives a numer- 
ical and geometrical comparison of the two-factor and 
sampling theories of gz. The theoretical curve deduced 
in accordance with the former theory fits the curve of 
distribution of the tetrads obtained by applying 
nineteen non-overlapping mental tests to a homo- 
geneous group of 300 boys aged 10-10% years. The 
curve deduced in accordance with the sampling 
theory shows a great deviation from this distribution 
curve.—M. D. Vernon (Cambridge, England). 

2492. Burnside, L. H. A comparison of the abbre- 
viated and the complete Stanford Revision of the 
Binet-Simon Scale. Child Developm., 1934, 5, 361- 
367.—A comparison of the intelligence quotients of 
375 school children (ranging in age from 11 to 21 
years) as obtained from the complete Stanford-Binet 
Scale and as obtained from the abbreviated scale 
(starred tests) shows differences ranging from +14 
to -11, with 27% of the quotients differing more than 
5 points in one direction or the other. These differ- 
ences showed no consistency of direction or any con- 
sistent relationship to the age or intelligence of the 
children tested.— F. D. McTeer (Wayne University). 

2493. Cunningham, B. V. Infant IQ ratings eval- 
uated after an interval of seven years. J. exp. Educ., 
1934, 3, 84-87.—The report is based upon Kuhlmann- 
Binet tests given to infants at the age of 12 months 
and a follow-up Stanford-Binet seven years later. 

















The analysis, although inconclusive, indicates the 
desirability of studying the long-time predictability 
of infant tests as compared with tests given during 
the nursery school period. At a given age of 12 or 
18 months it would also seem desirable to study the 
relative reliability of IQ ratings which are approxi- 
mately normal as compared with very high or very 
low ratings.— H. W. Karn (Clark). 

2494. Goanga, F. S., Rosca, A., & Cupcea, S. 
Teste pentru masurarea functiunilor mintale. (Tests 
for measuring intellectual abilities.) Cluj, Rumania: 
Inst. de Psihol. Univ. Cluj, 1935. Pp. 32. Lei 20.— 
Instructions regarding the application of ten tests 
designed to measure attention, visual memory for 
words, visual memory for numbers, auditory memory 
for words, auditory memory for numbers, memory for 
images, imagination, association, perceptive observa- 
tion, and learning. The raw scores in percentiles are 
given, for each test and each year, from 8 to 18 years. 
The tests are designed to serve especially in schools 
and in regard to vocational guidance. They are part 
of a large battery of tests elaborated and edited by the 
same Institute.— N. Margineanu (Cluj, Rumania). 

2495. Hertz, M. R. The Rorschach ink-blot test: 
historical summary. Psychol. Bull., 1935, 32, 33-66. 
—152 titles are reviewed under the headings of 
technique, reliability, norms, validity, and current 
status, each topic being closed with a summary.— 
J. F. Dashiell (North Carolina). 

2496. Irwin, J. O. On the indeterminacy in the 
estimate of g. Brit. J. Psychol., 1935, 25, 393-394.— 
Whatever the frequency distribution of « (inde- 
terminacy), it is possible to show that as the number 
of tests is increased indefinitely there is a vanishing 
degree of probability that the indeterminacy in any 
person’s g estimate will exceed any positive quantity 
however small. In this sense the g estimates may be 
regarded as determinate.—M. D. Vernon (Cambridge, 
England). 

2497. Marinescu, G., Kreindler, A., & Copelman, 
L. Essai d’une interprétation physiologique du test 
psychologique de Rorschach. Son application a 
étude de la dynamique cérébrale des jumeaux. 
An. Psihol., 1934, 1, 14-26.—The interpretation of 
Rorschach images seems to follow the same laws as 
the conditioned reflexes of Pavlov. A physiological 
explanation of this phenomenon is attempted. The 
interpretation of Rorschach images and the proposed 
physiological explanation are applied to the study of 
the cerebral activity of twins. This activity seems to 
be very similar in twins. Five pairs of twins are 
studied. Three pairs show perfect identity, one pair 
indicates a very great similarity, and the fifth pair a 
rather significant similarity. The results are com- 
pared to those obtained between brothers and sisters 
of twins. The differences are very large and it is not 
possible to speak of any similarity.— N. Margineanu 
(Cluj, Rumania). 

2498. Stephenson, W. A note on factors and the 
partial correlation procedure. Brit. J. Psychol., 
1935, 25, 399-401.—Criticizes Sutherland’s procedure 
(see Brit. J. Psychol., 1934, 24, 276) in partialling 
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out, using the Yule formula, a variable measured by a 
single test from the intercorrelations with other tests, 
instead of using two such tests. No single test can 
give a unitary measure of a psychological trait. 
Hence Sutherland's conclusions as to the existence of 
separate speed and level factors in intelligence were 
invalid.—M. D. Vernon (Cambridge, England). 

2499. Sutherland, J. D. A reply to Dr. Stephen- 
son’s note on factors and the partial correlation pro- 
cedure. Brit. J. Psychol., 1935, 25, 402-403.—Suther- 
land replies that his single test (the Otis Advanced 
Examination) actually comprised a composite of ten 
tests, embracing a wide variety of eductions of varying 
difficulty, and having a reliability of .967. Thus the 
use of the Yule formula was justifiable—M. D. 
Vernon (Cambridge, England). 

2500. Terman, L. M. The Terman record form 
(for the Stanford Revision of the Binet-Simon Tests). 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1935. $.60 per 25.—This 
condensed four-page folder contains all the items 
and verbal materials of the tests, with instructions for 
scoring and computations. It is in suitable form for 
complete and convenient filing. —R. Goldman (Clark). 


[See also abstract 2434. ] 


CHILDHOOD AND ADOLESCENCE 


2501. Abramson, H. The influence of disease upon 
motor development during childhood. Psychol. Bull., 
1934, 31, 800-814.—A review of literature suggests 
varying degrees of modification of the development of 
motor traits by such factors as intelligence, illness, 
maturation, race, age, sex, season, climate, and disuse. 
—J. F. Dashiell (North Carolina). 


2502. Bestor, M. F. A study of attention in young 
children. Child Developm., 1934, 5, 368-380.—This 
study is concerned with the reactions of 36 children of 
nursery-school age when presented with an irregularly 
flashing, colorless light shining through an irregular 
opaque field, and when presented with the sounds of 
the Seashore test for pitch discrimination emanating 
from a concealed victrola. The length of time which 
the children voluntarily spent in an empty room 
within sight or hearing of the stimulus was recorded 
as a measure of attention, and running descriptions of 
behavior were taken. ‘There is a significant lack of 
relationship between the scores obtained on the visual 
and on the auditory situation,”’ and this difference 
persists even when age, sex, intelligence, and length of 
nursery school experience are held constant statis- 
tically. Individual differences ‘‘appear to be a great 
deal more important than any developmental factors 
in determining the nature and duration of the indi- 
vidual's behavior while attending.’ Certain experi- 
ments of Cushing and Schacter were repeated as a 
basis of comparison.—F. D. McTeer (Wayne Uni- 
versity ). 

2503. Borgiotti, G. C. Reazioni motorie di rad- 
drizzamente nella prima infanzia. (Postural motor 
reactions in early infancy.) Riv. Clin. pediat., 1933, 
31, 533—551.—The author reviews and presents photo- 
graphs of the postural developments leading up to 
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sitting, walking, etc. and compares these stages in 
norma! infants with development in pathological cases 
such as in rickets, tuberculosis, chorea, etc. He 
argues for the establishment of norms of development 
of motility so that abnormal deviations will receive 
attention. K. C. Pratt (Michigan Central State 
Teachers College). 

2504. Cushing, H. M. A tentative report of the 
influence of nursery school training upon kinder- 
garten adjustment as reported by kindergarten 
teachers. Child Developm., 1934, 5, 304~-314.—Rat- 
ings by teachers on health habits, social adaptability, 
use of environment, personality traits, and total 
adjustment of 27 kindergarten children with nursery 
school experience and of 25 children without such 
background, though of presumably equivalent social 
status, showed no significant differences between the 
two groups of children.—F. D. McTeer (Wayne 
University ). 

2505. Daleit, A. Kinder im Fragealter. (Children 
at the questioning age.) Kleine Kinder, 1934, No. 2. 
—Suggestions are given for specific cases as to how 
parents and teachers may best answer the whys of 
3-4 year-old children.—E. Einenkel (Oberlungwitz). 

2506. Dawe, H.C. The influence of size of kinder- 
garten groups upon performance. Child Developm., 
1934, 5, 295-303.—Experiments with 433 kinder- 
garten children show that “increase in the size of 
group in the kindergarten (at least between the 
limits of fourteen and forty-six) does not reduce the 
amount of a story which is retained by the children, 
but that increase in the size of the group means a 
cutting down in the percentage of children who take 
part in a discussion, in the total amount of discussion 


and in the average number of remarks per child. Posi- 
tion in the group apparently does not influence the 
amount of a story which these kindergarten children 


retain but does affect the extent to which they enter 
into a discussion.’’ Those seated nearest the teacher 
were most talkative.—F. D. McTeer (Wayne Uni- 
versity ). 

2507. Frank, A. Az erkélcsi fejlédés és nevelés 
a 6-10 éves korban. (Moral evolution and education 
in the 6-10-year period.) Gyermek, 1933, 25, 57-71.— 
Contrary to bodily and intellectual evolution, affec- 
tive and voluntary life do not show any periods of 
spontaneous, endogenous evolution, which depends 
especially on educational matters of fact.—P. 
Ranschburg (Budapest). 

2508. Gesell, A. Behavior pattern and behavior 
morphology. Psychol. Bull., 1934, 31, 748.—Abstract. 

J. F. Dashiell (North Carolina). 

2509. Giddings, G. Child’s sleep—effect of certain 
foods and beverages on sleep motility. Amer. J. 
publ. Hlth, 1934, 24, 609-614.—Drinking warm milk 
at bedtime tends to produce quiet sleep in normal 
children. Several other beverages were tested, but 
none seemed to produce sleep consistently. The 
eating of a heavy evening meal produces a marked 
restlessness.— D. J. Ingle (Mayo Foundation). 


2510. Gisholt, E. Sundhetsforhold hos omstreifer- 
(Health conditions among vagrants’ children.) 


barn. 
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Tidsskr. Norske Laegeforen., 1934, 54, 961-975.—The 
purpose of the ‘“‘Vagrants’ Mission’ in Norway is to 
further the work for social hygiene among vagabonds, 
and to stabilize this wandering part of the population 
(which now is reduced to about 1800). Several homes 
have been established for their children. The present 
article is a health report of 37 children from one of 


these homes. Rickets and enuresis are found to be the 
most prevalent diseases, 32.4% and 27% respectively. 
As to mental status of the children of vagrants, 
M. Kobro reports an average IQ of 78 among 71 
children tested, with only 8 children reaching standard 
average.— V. Coucheron-Jarl (Mooseheart Labora- 
tory for Child Research). 


2511. Hardcastle, D. H. A follow-up study of one 
hundred cases made for the Department of Psycho- 
logical Medicine, Guy’s Hospital. J. ment. Sct., 
1934, 90, 536-549.—The results of treatment gleaned 
from a follow-up study, particularly of 67 children 
who had attended the Child Guidance Clinic of Guy’s 
Hospital, London, are contrasted in regard to sex, 
number of attendances, age at the time of referral, 
1Q, and results of treatment, with the results found 
at the Institute of Child Guidance, New York. 
Differences in equipment, selection of cases, and 
rating systems made absolute comparisons im- 
possible, but in each of the factors examined the 
similarities of the results of treatment in the two 
institutions were much more striking than the differ- 
ences revealed.—/. McV. Hunt (Worcester State 
Hospital). 


2512. Heinzel, L. Die Entwicklung des Sachver- 
haltserfassens (Sprichwérter) waihrend der Gymna- 
sialzeit. (The development of comprehension (of 
proverbs) during the secondary-school period.) Z. 
Jugendk., 1934, 4, 264-274.—25 unfamiliar proverbs 
taken from an old book were arranged in multiple- 
answer and free-answer form tests which were given 
to students aged 10-19 in two gymnasia in Graz. 
Although the older took the least time for the test 
and on the whole attained the better scores, there was 
great overlapping between age groups. Analysis of 
the results shows differences in the difficulty of the 
proverbs and other findings which seem related to the 
degree of dependence of their solution on abstraction 
or on experience. When teachers and parents were 
asked to estimate the percent of items soluble by the 
10-11 and the 13-14 year old students the ability of 
the younger group was underestimated 35%.—M. Lee 
(Chicago). 


2513. Helson, H. A child’s spontaneous reports 
of imagery. Amer. J. Psychol., 1933, 45, 360-361.— 
D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 


2514. Huang, I. The nature and problems of 
modern child psychology. Educ. Rev. (Chinese), 
1934, 24, No. 1, 123-130.—The author first defines 
modern child psychology as ‘‘a science which studies 
the development of mental activity or behavior of the 
child.”” Then follows a discussion of the four concepts 
embodied in this definition, viz., ‘‘mental activity or 
behavior,”’ ‘“‘development,”’ “‘child,’’ and “science.” 
The problems of child psychology are both factual 

















and theoretical... Among the former are the develop- 
mental process and individual variations of child 
behavior, while the theoretical problems cover the 
conditions, form, and direction of development.— 
C.-F. Wu (Nat. Res. Inst. Psychol., Shanghai). 

2515. Jersild, A. T. Fights and quarrels of pre- 
school children. Psychol. Bull., 1934, 31, 750.—Ab- 
stract.—J. F. Dashiell (North Carolina). 


2516. Jones, V. Influence of motion pictures on 
moral attitudes of children and the permanence of the 
influence. Psychol. Bull., 1934, 31, 725-726.—Ab- 
stract.—J. F. Dashiell (North Carolina). 

2517. Kelting, L. S. An investigation of the feed- 
ing, sleeping, crying and social behavior of infants. 
J. exp. Educ., 1934, 3, 97-106.—The subjects in this 
investigation were six normal male infants whose 
ages, while under observation, fell within the range of 
nine days to nine and one-half months. Most im- 
portant findings are as follows: (1) In the pre-minute 
and post-minute periods of the feeding situation the 
subjects held their arms off the flat surface of the bed 
or above the line of the shoulder during more than 
74% of the observations. They tended to have their 
eyes open in both periods. (2) In the feeding situation 
expressive behavior showing highest frequencies dur- 
ing the pre-minute period was crying and grunting 
and in the post-minute, grunting and smiling followed 
by grunting. The behavior pattern of grasping the 
bottle appeared between the beginning of the fifth 
and the end of the eighth month of life. (3) There 
was a marked tendency for normal infants to sleep 
with their arms up, that is, out from or above the 
shoulder line. Arms down by the side when asleep 
are characteristic of the infant who is ill. (4) The 
infants evidenced a large number of qualities of cry- 
ing, and each differed greatly from every other in 
these qualities. Amounts of crying, as well as the 
probable causes, again showed wide individual differ- 
ences. (5) Although there is great individual varia- 
tion as to the items of social behavior evidenced, the 
subjects tended to show high average frequencies for 
the following: vocalizing (near others), looking at 
adult, looking at child, and smiling at adult.— H. W. 
Karn (Clark). 

2518. Kempelen, A. A serdiilék nyelvi fejlédése 
lélektani szempontbél. (Linguistic evolution of 
pubescents from the psychological standpoint.) 
Gyermek, 1933, 25, 116-121.—Research by the method 
of H. Fuchs and of Busemann and by original methods 
of the author. From pre-puberty till puberty the 
“Y”’ (self, subject) is growing continually. With girls 
this personal subject, contrary to that with boys, is 
more frequent than the impersonal one. Pessimism 
with boys during puberty is becoming always more 
frequent, whereas with girls the great fluctuations of 
mood are equalizing in the means, and the average 
values do not change much with age. Therefore 


girls at the beginning of puberty are relatively less, 
at the end more, optimistic than boys.—P. Ransch- 
burg (Budapest). 

2519. Kempelen, A. A serdiilés kezdetén fellépé 
kedélyhull4mz4sok. 


(Fluctuations of mood at the 
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beginning of puberty.) Gyermek, 1934, 26, 18-26.— 
Factors on which these fluctuations depend are: the 
personal unity of the individual, the singular bodily- 
psychic-mental structural elements of the person, the 
natural and the cultural environment. The prepuber- 
tal emotional period of cultured Hungarian boys as well 
as girls manifests itself between 1214 and 13% years. 
—P. Ranschburg (Budapest). 

2520. Koch, H. L. A multiple-factor analysis of 
certain measures of activeness in nursery school 
children. J. genet. Psychol., 1934, 45, 482-487.— 
Thurstone’s methods of multiple-factor analysis 
applied to nine measures of activeness in children 
indicated the probability of three common factors— 
strength or maturity, nervousness or emotionality, 
and spontaneous activeness or aggressiveness.—J/. F. 
Dashiell (North Carolina). 

2521. Leupolt-Horn,H. Was erziahlen wir unseren 
Vierjahrigen? (What stories shall we tell our four- 
year-olds?) Kleine Kinder, 1934, No. 3.—Children 
should not be told fairy stories until they are old 
enough to distinguish reality from fantasy. Stories 
for four-year-olds should be of flowers, crickets, birds, 
stars, etc. Everyday life also affords a multitude of 
amusing and colorful stories. As example the story 
of a beetle is given.—E. Einenkel (Oberlungwitz). 

2522. Levy, J. The use of art techniques in treat- 
ment of children’s behavior problems. Proc. Amer. 
Ass. ment. Def., 1934, 39, 258-260.—Various art 
media are used and the child is left to select his own. 
A minimum of one hour three times a week is required 
in treatment. At the next visit the child is encouraged 
to associate freely to the material of the former visit. 
Interpretations come as much as possible from the 
child. This is a controlled technique for handling 
material from below the level of the child’s conscious- 
ness. The method hastens the treatment process and 
is best suited for children whose problems are based 
on mental conflicts—M. W. Kuenzel (Mooseheart 
Laboratory for Child Research). 


2523. Marczell, M. A bontakozé6 élet. Vol. IV. Az 
ifjusfg lelki vilaga. (Life in evolution. IV. Psy- 
chical life of youth.) Budapest, 1933. Pp. 272.— 
Preface. The living energy center. 5. Introduction 
7-16. I. Psychical phenomena of youth, 17-82. 
II. Internal revolution of youth, 83-140. III. The 
formative factors of the psychical aspect of youth, 
141-218. 1. Factors of psychical life. 2. External 
factors: a. Effectsof community. b. Effects of slogans. 
c. Effects of literature. d. Effects of art. 3. Internal 
factors: a. Instincts. b. Search for pleasure. c. Labor. 
d. Grace. IV. The setting of goals in youth, 219-250. 
1. Career. 2. On the line of the future. 3. On the 
level of culture. 4. On the borders of metaphysics. 
Epilogue. The completed personality, 251-286. 
Index, 257-272.—P. Ranschburg (Budapest). 

2524. Mata, L. La accién del cinematégrafo en la 
afectividad infantil. (The influence of the cinemato- 
graph on childhood affectivity.) Arch. argent. Psicol. 
norm. patol., 1933-1934, 1, 90-91.—Movies which 
portray antisocial behavior of uncertain characters 
exercise a suggestive power over children. This is an 
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important factor in child immorality and delinquency. 
One case of crime, suggested to the delinquent in this 
manner, is cited. The research of Dale is indicated, 
in which 1500 movies were studied. Of these, 82% 
were concerned with themes of sex. There is need for 
control and elimination of asocial content in moving 
pictures.—R. M. Bellows (Ohio State). 

2525. McGraw, M. B. The effect of specific train- 
ing upon behavior development during the first two 
years. Psychol. Bull., 1934, 31, 748-749.—Abstract. 

J. F. Dashiell (North Carolina). 

2526. Melcher, R. T. Children’s motor learning 
with and without vision. Child Developm., 1934, 5, 
315-350.—Experiments with fifteen children, age 
35 to 57 months, divided into three groups matched 
for age and intelligence, indicate that in learning a 
simple maze pattern either visual guidance or a com- 
bination of visual and manual guidance is distinctly 
superior to manual guidance alone. Visual guidance 
alone proved the most efficient of the three methods 
of training. Further studies with the same and six 
additional children on a simpler maze confirmed these 
findings. Bibliography of 39 titles —F. D. McTeer 
(Wayne University). 

2527. Packer, G. M. Ninety-seven hundred 
parents’ questions concerning child development. 
J. exp. Educ., 1934, 3, 117-153.—The specific aims 
of the study are as follows: (1) to determine what 
parents want to know in child training; (2) to deter- 
mine the age and educational relevancy of various 
categories of knowledge; (3) to discover whether there 
is a difference in the wants of urban and rural parents. 
In general, ‘this investigation shows that parents’ 
questions cover a vast scope of needs relevant to all 
age groups but of importance in varying degrees from 
Certain needs are relevant only 
to specific ages. Certain categories present needs 
common to all educational levels. There is a need for 
common rather than differentiated aims and philoso- 
phies for urban and rural groups, with adjustments as 
occasion demands. Such implications appear of 
importance to the curriculum maker.”’ Selected 
parents’ questions from each of the various categories 
(prenatal, infant, preschool, preadolescent, adolescent 
and adult) are appended.— H. W. Karn (Clark). 


2528. Pratt, K. C. Generalization and specificity 
of the plantar response in newborn infants. The 
reflexogenous zone: III. The effects of the physio- 
logical state upon sensitivity, segmental participa- 
tion, and segmental patterning. /. genet. Psychol., 
1934, 45, 371-389.—The effects of the physiological 
conditions, ‘“‘dry and asleep’’ as contrasted with 
“wet” or “‘awake,’’ upon responses to stimulation of 
the plantar and associated cutaneous areas, was 
studied. Results: (1) Sensitivity was slightly affected, 
if at all. (2) Under conditions ‘“‘wet”’ or ‘‘awake”’ 
there was more generalized segmental participation, 
(3) also greater frequency of the patterns of wider 
participation.—J. F. Dashiell (North Carolina). 


one age to another 


2529. Preyer,M. A 9 éves gyermek nyelvi fejlett- 
sége és az olvasékinyek. 
of the 9-year-old child and the reading 


(The linguistic evolution 
books. ) 
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Gyermek, 1933, 25, 19-20.—Children of the age of 
414-6 years did not know at all the meaning of the 
words religious, grateful, just, humble, cruel, enthust- 
astic. Children of the age of 9 years knew the meaning 
of religious, grateful, evil, good-hearted, mendacious, 
and nearly all that of indulgei:t, mischievous, envious, 
rude, lazy. Half of these children did not know the 
meaning of humble, enthusiastic, awkward, sly, just, 
cruel. They used the words without real understand- 
ing. They said, e.g., “sly as a fox’’ without knowing 
the real sense of the word sly. Reading books con- 
tain too many unknown words, leading very often 
to the purest verbalism. The home has the deciding 
influence upon the evolution of the store of words; 
further evolution can be controlled by work schools 
(Arbettsschulen).—P. Ranschburg (Budapest). 


2530. Rand, W., Sweeny, M. E., & Vincent, E. L. 


Growth and development of the young child. Phila- 
delphia, London: Saunders, 1934. Pp. 429. $2.75.— 
This textbook contains ten chapters. The first three 


chapters deal with the infancy period, discussing 
appearance, general and special behavior, bodily and 
physiological changes, motor and sensory growth, and 
care and feeding. The next chapter deals with 
physical, mental, and emotional growth and the 
problems arising during transition from infancy to 
early childhood. Chapters V and VI discuss growth 
during early childhood, the physical needs and 
changes, language development, motor coordination, 
and social and emotional development. Chapter VII 
discusses the child’s biological development; Chapter 
VIII, prenatal care and the special family problems 
entailed by pregnancy. The home and family as a 
background are discussed in the next chapter, with 
particular emphasis upon socio-psychological factors. 
The final chapter discusses family relationships, their 
importance and bearing upon behavior, personality, 
and psychological development. Each chapter has 
appended a list of readings and study questions and is 
well annotated with references. An appendix of 
growth tables, a bibliography, and an index of authors 
and of subjects is included.— M. H. Erickson (Eloise 
Hospital and Infirmary). 


2531. Reilly, J. S. (Mrs.) Common sense for 


mothers. New York: Funk & Wagnalls, 1935. Pp. 
380. $2.00.—A book containing both physical and 


mental health habits for babies, toddlers and school- 
age children; also a few common-sense rules for parents 
of adolescents, including advice on clothing, beaus, 
education, manners, and entertainment; and conclud- 
ing with a talk to mothers regarding ‘‘overwork,” 
affection for and discipline of children, unity of 
parents, and finally, the rewards of motherhood. Mrs. 
Reilly says: ‘‘What we do in the secrecy of our own 
four walls, as housewives and as mothers, still has 
the most profound and far-reaching effect on civiliza- 
tion; in other words, I believe that our most im- 
portant work in the world is to run a good home and to 
bring up our children well.”"—G. B. Thompson 
(Worcester, Mass.) 


2532. Sacerdote, A., & Bafile, E. Testimonianze 
di fanciulli e perizie psicologiche. (Child testimony 

















and psychological evaluation.) Riv. Diretto Proced. 
penal., 1934, 13, 1-27.—R. Calabresi (Rome). 

2533. Schilder, P., & Wechsler, D. The attitudes 
of children toward death. J. genet. Psychol., 1934, 
45, 406-451.—Children in a psychiatric hospital were 
studied by the question-and-discussion method, em- 
ploying also pictures of scenes connected with death. 
The results are given in the form of certain prin- 
ciples, illustrated with clinical material. Some of the 
principles: a matter-of-factness and realism; difficulty 
in believing in their own death, though not in that of 
others; fear of death rare; death conceived as a re- 
versible fact; conceived as not the natural end of 
life; attitudes toward death intimately related to 
sadistic tendencies; adult teachings of life after death 
generally accepted uncritically—J. F. Dashiell 
(North Carolina). 

2534. Schiller, P. Pszicholégiai diagnosztika a 
gyermekkorban. (Psychological diagnosis of chil- 
dren.) Jévé Utjain, 1934.—Importance and possi- 
bilities of personnel research in the school.—P. 
Ranschburg (Budapest). 

2535. Schliebe, G. Selbstberichte jugendlicher 
Ausreisser. (Young runaways’ own reports of them- 
selves.) Z. Jugendk., 1934, 4, 275-280.—The majority 
of runaways are healthy normal youths motivated by 
the romantic longings of adolescence stimulated by 
reading and movies, or by the need to free themselves 
from a conflict situation arising in the fam#ly or school 
environment. The quoted account by three boys of 
their attempt to run away to America and get into 
the movies illustrates the first type, and that of a 
girl who had failed to get marks necessary to obtain 
financial aid in school and so ran away to work and 
earn money illustrates the second motive.—M. Lee 
(Chicago). 

2536. Schmidt, F. Redlgymn4éziumi tanul6k kép- 
leirdsai. (Descriptions of pictures with pupils of 
real-gymnasia.) Gyermek, 1933, 25, 158-171.— 
Experiments with 200 boys aged 9-19 years. Correct 
global perception begins at about 13-14 years. Ac- 
cordingly, description becomes more differentiated, 
individual differences choose more directions (lines, 
courses); criticism and evaluation begin about the 
same age.—P. Ranschburg (Budapest). 

2537. Schmiedeler, E., & McDonough, M. R. 
Parent and child. New York: Appleton-Century, 
1934. Pp. xi + 301. $2.25.—This book is addressed 
to Catholic parents, and outlines for them the prin- 
ciples of child training from a practical standpoint, 
with a minimum of theory. There is great emphasis 
upon the place of home and parents in the life of the 
child. ‘“‘The home is the child’s world” and to 
Catholic parents the religious instruction given in the 
home is of first importance. There is the deepest 
incongruity in the attitude which is able to consider 
“complete living’ or “the whole child’’ and at the 
same time avoid all reference to religion and super- 
natural means. Therefore, the elucidation of the 
processes of physical development and of learning is 
completed by a discussion of moral development, the 
instillation of desirable traits and habits, and the use 
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of religious instruction in accordance with the prin- 
ciples of the Catholic church as a disciplinary aid and 
a means of emotional self-control. Topics for discus- 
sion are included for the use of study groups.—M. P. 
Montgomery (Faribault, Minn.) 

2538. Seabury, K. The fun of having children. 
Boston: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard, 1935. Pp. xii + 
202. $1.75.—This book, by the mother of three, is 
for mothers ‘‘who prefer the guidance afforded by the 
practical and successful experiences of intelligent 
parents rather than the changing opinions of experts.”’ 
That the personal care and attention of the parents, 
particularly of the mother, is the first essential in 
child rearing, and that a nurse cannot provide the 
right intellectual and cultural atmosphere for a child, 
is the central theme. Questions considered are: 
childhood; discipline; education; religion; child, or 
childish, psychology; the ugly duckling; leisure hours; 
boy and girl love affairs; marriageable years.—M. P. 
Montgomery (Faribault, Minn.) 

2539. Simon, T. Quelques épreuves pouvant 
servir 4 l’observation des enfants. (Some tests for the 
observation of children.) Bull. Soc. A. Binet, 1934, 
No. 296, 54-59.—The test consists of a game of 
equilibrium, one of patience, and one of thumb opposi 
tion. In the first game the two factors of trial and 
reasoned conduct may be studied. In the game of 
patience, three types of execution are distinguished: 
reasoned conduct, sheer chance, and intuition in the 
course of various trials.—M. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 


2540. Voegelin, C. F., & Adams, S. A phonetic 
study of young children’s speech. J. exp. Educ., 
1934, 3, 107-116.—In this study of the speech of 
young children the authors used a phonetic transcrip- 
tion rather than the orthography of the regular 
alphabet. The symbols used are basically those of 
the International Phonetic Association. The subjects 
were shown one picture after another, 90 pictures 
being used inall. Each was a colored clear representa- 
tion of some familiar object. The child was asked to 
name the picture. A phonetic record was made of 
each vocalization, whether it was pertinent to the 
picture or not. Each child’s record was tabulated 
according to consonants elided and substituted. The 
most striking observation to be made in regard to the 
relative success of the sounds used is the ease with 
which labials are made. Labials 6, f, w, and p are 
used most correctly and are most favored; m is rela- 
tively easy, although it does not fall in the most 
favored group. Consonants produced primarily by 
the back of the tongue or in the back of the mouth do 
not fall together in the ranking; & and g rank 6 and 7, 
a fairly good rank; # ranks 14, not good; and / ranks 
18, very low. Consonants produced primarily by the 
tip of the tongue or the front of the mouth are used 
least correctly as a type.— H. W. Karn (Clark). 


2541. Washburn, R. W., & Hilgard, J. R. A quan- 
titative clinical method of recording the social be- 
havior of young children. J. genet. Psychol., 1934, 
45, 390-405.—An objective method of recording ob 
servations of children’s participation in group activi- 
ties, rated in five degrees of participation and yielding 
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percentages of time spent in each, was employed for 
5-minute periods, at three stages of a child’s relation 
to a group: on first contact, after a number of con- 
tacts, and after becoming regular members. With 
age and experience there appeared a development from 
more individual to more social types of play; and a 


continuity of personality differences in social adjust- 


ment came to light.—J. F. Dashiell (North Carolina). 

2542. Weigl, E. Tratamentul tulburarilor mici la 
copii. ['reatment of small mental troubles in chil- 
dren.) <An 1934, 1, 78-107.—A general 
survey of the methods in use in the Child Guidance 
Clinic in Bucharest, Rumania, directed by Kreindler 
and Weigl. The second part deals with some obtained 
results. Statistical data are given. They concern: 
1) the guidance activity (number of children sub- 
mitted to consultations and guidance, visits at home 
and school); (2) the family of the child (professional 
level, hygienic situation of the home, conditions of 
: the school, the attitude of the educator toward 
the child, his conception and methods; (3) the child 
himself (age, sex, rank among his brothers and sisters, 
difficulties at home 4) the practical 
results and the obtained ’. Margineanu 
Cluj, Rumania 

2543. Weinberg, D. Essais de détermination de 
Vacuité auditive chez les enfants d’Age scolaire. 
Attempts to determine the auditory acuity of chil- 
dren of school age Bull. Inst. nat. Orient. prof., 
1934, 6, 244-249 \ complete determination of 
iuditory acuity by means of the Western Electric 5A 
1udiometer est hed standards and norms by ages. 
child the average ol three tests 
irately with both ascending and 
descending series U. H Sorbonne ) 

2544. Wellman, B.L. Growth in intelligence under 
differing school environments. J. exp. Educ., 1934, 
3, 59-83.—In two previous articles the author pre 
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sented evidence which showed substantial gains in 
intelligence by children who had attended the pre- 
school laboratories of the lowa Child Welfare Research 
Station and the elementary and junior high schools 
maintained by the State University of lowa. The 
aim of the present study was to investigate the causes 
of these gains by studying growth in intelligence of 
school children who were attending other schools and 
of preschool-age children who were not attending 
preschool. It is demonstrated that the gains are 
associated with particular situations, that is, enrol 
ment in the University school system, including pre- 
school, elementary school, and junior high school, 
each under different supervision but forming a con- 
tinuous series. That the changes represent real and 
not spurious gains in intelligence is indicated by 
various aspects of the evidence. The author con- 
cludes that the intellectual development of elemen 
tary and high school pupils may vary with type of 
school experience.— H. W. Karn (Clark). 


2545. Witty, P. A. ‘“‘Only” and ‘‘intermediate’”’ 
children of high school ages. Psychol. Bull., 1934, 31, 
734.—Abstract.—J. F. Dashiell (North Carolina). 


2546. Witty, P. A.. & Lehman, H.C. The reading 
and the reading interests of gifted children. / 
genet. Psychol., 1934, 45, 466-481.—The reading 
amounts and interests in later years of gifted children 
selected in 1924-1925 are tabulated and analyzed. 
[hese children continued up to 17% years of age to 
read more than average children. Their reading 
interests changed with age. Some sex differences 
appeared, girls reading more books, boys more maga- 
zines and newspapers.—J. F. Dashiell (North 
Carolina). 

[See also abstracts 2032, 2128, 2199, 2236, 2244, 


2254, 2269, 2290, 2312, 2314, 2317, 2342, 2361, 
2400, 2444, 2454, 2493. } 
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Brain Fields and the Learning Process 


By J. A. GENGERELLI 
University of California at Los Angeles 


The author has outlined a neural basis for the learning process. He has been particularly concerned 
with the conditioned response in learning, and has given an explanation in dynamic terms, similar to 
those used by the Gestalt School. 


Monograph No. 203 115 pp. Price $1.50 
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Practice and Variability 
A Study in Psychological Method 


By ANNE ANASTASI 
Barnard College 


The monograph is concerned chiefly with fundamental methodological issues involved in practice 
and variability. Especial attention is given to the mathematical treatment of the results of tests which 
were given to a thousand college students of both sexes. 


Monograph No. 204 55 pp. Price $.75 
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Serial Reactions Considered as Conditioned Reactions 


By WitiraM M. LepLey 
Pennsylvania State College 


The author describes a series of experiments which were designed to test the application of the 
principle of the conditioned reflex to his theory of serial learning and forgetting. The results concern 
the nature of remote associations and the function of practice and age in relation to learning. 


Monograph No. 205 56 pp. Price $.75 
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A Classified Bibliography on Psychodietetics 


By Martin F. Fritz 
Iowa State College 


It seems evident that an experimental attack upon the problem of psychodietetics by the 
psychologist will give many valuable results. As yet, however, very few articles on the subject have 
appeared in strictly psychological journals. It therefore should prove of great benefit to psycholo- 
gists to have a list of the books and articles on psychodietetics. 
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